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co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 
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The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Obituary 3 


MISS LENA G. McARTHUR 


Miss Lena G. McArthur, a member of 
the Biddeford, Maine, Universalist church 
for a great many years, died at her home 
in Biddeford July 20. 

Miss McArthur had been in failing health 
for several years, but attended to business 
up to the time of her death. She was 
buried in the family lot at Woonsocket, R. I. 
Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood conducted the 
committal service there. 

In her passing, the Universalist church of 
Biddeford has lost a faithful parishioner. Her 
father, Robert McArthur, in 1887 became the 
agent of the Pepnerell Mills of Biddeford. 
The family consisted of two sons and two 
daughters. They became interested in the 
teachings of the Universalist Church. The 
local church had a hard struggle for exist- 
ence, and the McArthurs gave it strong 
support. 

During the pastorate of Dr. Fred C. 
Leining, now superintendent of churches of 
New York State, the family gave an Estey 
organ in memory of the mother, Mrs. Lydia 
McArthur. 

The young ladies of the Sunday school 
organized a class, with Mrs. McArthur as 
their teacher, and on the organization of 
the Y.P.C.U., Miss McArthur became an 
interested member. She was a fine musician 
and for years presideu at the piano for the 
Sunday school sessions. 

The McArthur family have been very 
generous. When the lighting system was 
changed from gas to electricity, Mrs. Mc- 
Arthur bore the expense. Miss McArthur 
gave the necessary funds to rebuild the 
chancel only a few years ago. 

Miss McArthur seryea on the Board of 
Trustees of the McArthur Library, which 
was named in honor of her father. Through 
her influence many improvements were 
made, and today this library is a first- 
class one. 

In her will she gives the Universalist 
church of Biddeford $1,000 and $200 per 
year for five years. The residue is given 
to the McArthur Library of Biddeford. 

Miss McArthur is survived by her sister, 
Mrs. Jane E. Owen of Biddeford. 


MRS. JAMES F, ALBION 


Mrs. James F. Albion, wife of a beloved 
retired Universalist minister, died at her 
home in Framingham, Mass., August 5. 

Dr. George E. Huntley conducted funeral 
services August 7. 

Mrs. Albion’s maiden name was Alice 
Marion Lamb. She was born July 12, 1864, 
at West Acton, Mass., the child of Ebenezer 
and Marion Person Lamb. She was 
married to Rey. James Francis Albion on No- 
vember 28, 1892, at Worcester, Mass., and 
thereafter her life was devoted to her 
husband and her husband’s work. Few 
wives of ministers have won such uni- 
versal approval as “minister’s wife.’ At 
Fitchburg, 1892-1896, at Malden, 1896-1904, 
at Congress Square, Portland, 1904-1924, at 
Brunswick, Maine, 1924-1928, at Province- 
town, 1928-1931, and in Framingham she 
made a host of friends. 
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She founded the famous Sesame Club for 
girls at Congress Square which still is in 
existence. She was on the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the denomination. 

Of her it was said: “Her great forte was 
in being a Class A minister’s wife, and that | 
is high praise in any language. People 
turned as naturally to her for comfort and 
advice as they did to her husband. She 
had dignity, wit and a warm heart.” 

“Now all is peace and joy,” she said. 
smiling up at her daughter in her last con- 
scious moments. . 

She is survived by her husband; by her 
son, Dr. Robert. G. Albion, professor of 
history at Princeton, and now an assistant 
to the Secretary of the Navy; by two 
daughters, Mrs. Margaret A. Tripp of 
Saco, Maine, and Mrs. Richardson Wright 
of New Canaan, Conn., wife of the editor of 
House and Garden; by seven grandchildren 
(two in the armed services); and by three 
great-grandchildren. 

Dr. Albion, who went to the hospital 
after his wife’s death, has practically recov- 
ered and soon will go to the home of his 
daughter in New Canaan. The mail address 
is c/o Mrs. Richardson Wright, Sun House, 
Silvermine, Norwalk, Conn. 


WHO’S WHO 


Rotianp E. Wotre is professor in the 
School of Religion at Tufts College. 


Epna L. Acueson is director of reli- 
gious education at the Brick Presby- 
terian Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


Cuinton Ler Scott is minister of the 
Independent Christian Church (Univer- 
salist) , Gloucester, Mass. 


Mimoprep Moopy Eakin is a well- - 
known writer. She is associated with the 
Department of Religious Education of 
Drew University. 


Horr Reamon, wife of Dr. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon, is church-school superin- 
tendent in the Universalist church of 
Syracuse, N. Y: 


Max A. Kapp is professor in the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 

Mary E. Wuurits of Mt. Pleasant, 
Towa, is a teacher in Oak Park, Ill. 


Carteton M. Fisuer is minister of the 
First Universalist Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Frorence A. Lane is a member of the 
Community Church, Stowe, Vt. 

Louisr F. Howett is superintendent 
of the Universalist church school, 


Southold, L. I. 


Axice Harrison is director of religious 
education, First Universalist Church, 
Lynn, Mass. 


Artene J. Cate is the wife of Dr. 
Weston A. Cate, minister of the First 
Universalist Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

Susan M. Anprews is executive direc- 
tor of the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. 

Eunicr H. Rawson, wife of Rey. D. 
Stanley Rawson, is active in the Univer- 
salist church school at Caribou, Maine. 
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The High Plane of Religious Education 


HIS number of Tue Curistran Leaver is devoted 


almost entirely to the important subject of re- — 


ligious education. 

We are indebted to Miss Susan M. Andrews, 
executive director of the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, for her knowledge and experience in this field 
and for hours of patient labor in helping to plan this 
issue. Her personal acquaintance and friendship with 
leaders in many denominations has made it possible 
for us to secure contributions of first importance. The 
articles are here before our readers. They may judge 
for themselves. 

We here merely emphasize what Miss Andrews 
knows, and what every contributor knows, that re- 
ligious education is a vastly greater thing than any 
one person’s conception of it—greater than can be 
expressed in the greatest book or the greatest special 
number of any publication. 

Religious education is education for the thing that 
unifies life, steadies a man or woman, gives cheer and 
hope for the human pilgrimage. 

_ This number of the paper comes out at a time 
when on every side we see phrases like “the decay of 
faith,’ “the growth of irreligion,” “the breakdown of 
moral standards.” No one can deny that in vast areas 
of life such phrases are accurate. But the reading of 
these articles will emphasize the truth that religion is 
a larger thing than it was a few years ago, that it is 
more closely integrated with life upon this planet, and 


that therefore it is a much more vital and important 
thing. 

Although descriptions of New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco as modern Babylons are not entirely 
unwarranted, in every one of these great centers, and 
in all the other cities, there are forces more intelligent, 
more unified, more consecrated, working to give young 
people through religion a rod and a staff that never 
will let them down. 

Nor does the work of religious education on the 
highest levels bring simply that which steadies a man 
individually. It brings vision and strength to indi- 
viduals as parts of society. 

Was there ever a time when as large a number of 
people was concerned with justice and liberty—when 
the thoughts of so many reached out to masses of 
people outside their own country, when relief was so 
spontaneous and so generous? 

In appraising the age in which we live, these fine 
fruits of the tree religion must be considered. 

Religious education opens eyes to life as God sees 
it and the best men see it. It strengthens us to live 
the good life. It is a dreadful thing not to have a 
chance to know the sweetest, strongest, best things 
that life has for us. 

We send forth this number of Tue Curistian 
Leaver in the belief that it will help us all to put the 
religious education that is within the scope of our 
influence on to the high plane where it belongs. 


Protestant Press Month 


HE Protestant church papers of the United States 

and Canada are discovering that in union there is 
strength. Sometimes as isolated papers we have felt 
like singing the Champ Clarke song: 


Every time I come to town 

The boys keep a-kickin’ my dog around. 
It makes no difference if he is a hound, 
They’ve got to quit kickin’ my dog around. 


Now we have stopped kicking our papers around. 
We have done it. by getting together in the Associated 
Church Press. We are too many to be kicked around. 
We are getting ready to do the kicking ourselves. 

- The entire month of October will be devoted by 
‘all the papers in the A.C.P. to pushing the interest of 
religious papers. 

Some people say that the day of religious journalism 
is over. They are mistaken. The day of some kinds 


of religious journals is over. The old blanket journal 
of our grandfather’s time is gone. The family church 
paper with the children’s corner is gone. The paper 
without juice in it—without red blood in its veins— 
is gone or nearly gone. 

Papers that meet a need are growing. The 
Methodists are just about to issue a monthly for 
ministers which primarily will be a guide to the best 
books, but it all will deal also with the ideals and the 
technics of the ministry. It will be a_success. 

A paper like Tae Curist1an Leaver, which cir- 
culates in places where we do not have churches, 
makes many contacts for the denomination. Some of 
our faithful supporters made their first contact with 
the denomination through the denominational journal. 

It is the same with the journal of the Reformed 
Church, with the Methodist, Baptist and Moravian 
journals, and all the rest. 
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The day of the religious paper is not over, because 


the work of the religious paper is not done. 
During Protestant Press Month the cumulative 


effect of editorials, addresses and services dealing with - 


the importance of the church press will be felt. We 
will strengthen one another. Why shouldn’t we? In 
essence, our work is the same. The chairman of the 
committee organizing Protestant Press Month is 
Homer W. King, editor of the Protestant Voice of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. The other members of this committee 
are Dr. Bernard J. Mulder, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
president of the A.C.P.; Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, vice-president; Dr. John 
Marvin, Adrian, Michigan, secretary. 


COMING AND ‘GOING IN RELIGIOUS JOUR- 
NALISM 


R. ENOCH BELL, for twenty-two years editor 

of the Missionary Herald, and more recently 
engaged in special work for the American Board, re- 
tired because of an age limit on August 31. He has 
had a notable career and is greatly beloved. 

On September 1, Rev. Emory Stevens Bucke, a 
Methodist minister of Hyde Park, Boston, began work 
as editor of Zions Herald. He succeeds Dr. L. O. 
Hartman, whose post as editor was automatically 
vacated when he was consecrated as bishop. Mr. 
Bucke is only six years out of theological school and 
has had no journalistic experience, but he has the 
foundation of scholarship and the personality out of 
which to make an editor. 

The retirement of Dr. Hartman as editor makes 
the editor of Tae Curistran Leaper the dean of the 
editorial group in Boston. In behalf of the brethren of 
the craft, we welcome the coming and speed the part- 
ing. No editor has a bed of roses, and when he does 
get hold of a few roses he has to take the thorns with 
them. But the business of journalism keeps one alive 
and keeps one young. 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE TODAY 


f bees are too many good Getmans and people 
of German descent in our list of friends, and too 
much German history and literature enriching and 
ennobling, for us to despair of the future of Germany. 

There does seem to be something malign about the 
way in which hordes of savages have poured out of 
the dark forests, Swabian Mountains and great valleys 
of Germany to conquer the world. Growing up 
some of us learned about Hengist and his brother 
Horsa, the German Jutes who invaded England in 
449 A. D. and conquered the country. All the school 
histories conveyed the idea that it was a great thing 
to have the Angles, the Saxons and Jutes settle in 
England. They gave her the Anglo-Saxon language, 
and in those days the Anglo-Saxon passion for freedom. 
There were Fuehrers among them, but a better species 
of Fuehrer. The German conquest was a good thing 
for the world. 

So when the Visigoths went into Spain, the Lom- 
bards into Italy, the Batavians into what are now 
Belgium and Holland, the Franks into France. Prac- 
tically all the nations rejoicing today to get rid of the 
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hated Germans are made up of people mainly of Ger- 
man descent. These Germans that overran Europe, 
including the Roman Empire, stayed and became 
respectable citizens and repeatedly since have shown 
the door to late-comer Germans that wanted to come 
too. " 

So in the United States we should be poverty- 
stricken if we lost the Germans who are organizing 
our country and fighting our wars. 

Now the indictment of present-day Germans has 
truth in it. It may not be all the truth, but truth 
enough to make us sense a great postwar problem. 
Of Hitler, Goering, Himmler, Goebbels and their ilk no 
description is necessary. ‘They are as bad a lot as 
the Black Forest has produced. And the rank and 
file of the people of Germany have not behaved well. 
They voted Hitler into office two or three times. 
They seemed pleased to acquiesce in the rape of other 
countries. They apparently were willing to forget 
everything decent so long as Hitler was succeeding. 
To be sure, there were old injustices, as they conceived 
them, dating from the other war, but these create no 
justification for the crucifixion of the entire Jewish 
race, or the mass murders in Poland and Russia. 

These Germans sowed the wind and they are 
reaping the whirlwind. It is right that they should. 
But “vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord” 
With all of our putting Germany down and holding 
her down until she has a chance to reflect, there must 
go decent treatment for a lot of people who throughout 
have been more or less helpless. There must be kept 
steadily in mind the fact that the world needs a strong, 
wise, friendly Germany. It needs the scientific ability 
of the Germans, their organizing power, and their 
stupendous courage and endurance. 

Soon or late, there will be another Germany able 
to produce a Goethe, a Schiller, a Lessing and a Heine, 
able to give us another Marx and a new Schopenhauer 
or Ritschl. We must not forget that the German 
Confessional Church has faced some terrible days in 
this war and has stood nobly for Christian ideals. 

We do not urge any sentimental handling of the 
German problem, but we do steadfastly assert that the 
world will be held back for ages if Christians do not 
remember the ideals of Christians and if Jews forget 
the mighty leaders of their race. 


ARE PEOPLE MORE RELIGIOUS NOW? 


NE can get up a debate over the question as to 
whether the war has made people more religious. 

In Russia, churches are crowded with kneeling 
worshipers, but this may be due in part to a changed 
attitude on the part of the Government. 

In Great Britain, there is less churchgoing, but this 
is due in part to the fact that practically everybody is 
engaged in war work involving long hours and great 
fatigue. It is due to change of location, to bombing 
of churches, to difficulties of travel, to danger from 
enemy action. But more five- or ten-minute services 
are being held in factories. 

In Russia, in Great Britain, and in our own country,” 
people are more serious. Death is closer to the masses. 
Relatives are killed even if people themselves are not 
in danger. 
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In the United States there is more money to spend 
and a considerable percentage of wild, foolish spending 


—drinking, gambling, and other forms of  self- 
indulgence. But there is saving, too, and support of 
bond drives. 


War brings inevitably greater or lesser degrees of 
contempt for human life. With the most wonderful 
unselfishness it brings the most sordid selfishness. With 


real patriotism it brings tinsel patriotism. With hatred - 


of war it brings a temptation to be influenced in politi- 
cal action by the glittering prizes of war. 

Are we more religious or less? No man is wise 
enough to be dogmatic on the subject. Intelligent 
workers in the field of religion, which means church 
members as well as ministers, will recognize many new 
opportunities for service alongside the many new 
handicaps. Many people are more susceptible to 
religious influences. A broader view of religion has 
gained ground. We quoted Quentin Reynolds re- 
cently: “All chaplains wear the same uniform. There 
is only one God at the front.” In England, when a 
church is destroyed, the congregation moves to the 
nearest church building that is standing without regard 
for sect. There is an enormous amount of relief work 
which Universalists at least recognize as religious work, 
and chaplains have congregations of men and the 
chance to work with men. 

These and other opportunities are about us. So 
are the wild and crazy sects. So are chaplains who 
ought never to have been appointed, so narrow are 
they, so bound hand and foot to the “Come to Jesus” 
technique. 

Our own judgment is that church workers have no 
reason to be cast down, but that in the years of 
reaction ahead they have their work cut out for 
them. 

‘We must not forget in difficult times that every 
good stroke counts for more in such times. 


NOT LIKE IT WAS 


HE war is doing things to the English language. 

New words have crept in, old ones have acquired 
new meanings, the traditional tendency to make verbs 
and nouns interchangeable is more noticeable, novel 
pronunciations are common, and constructions which 
were compulsory have been ignored. Usage which 
the late Adams Sherman Hill would have condemned 
as perfectly damnable if he had been given to gusty 
diction is more or less proper and polite. We will 
have a looser and simpler language as a consequence of 
the war, rules will be subject to more exceptions, and 
the difference between the spoken and the written 
expressions will be less and less striking. 

Take, for example, “like” and “will.” The latter 
seems to be shouldering “shall” out of the way, as in 
the fourth sentence of this piece. While the scholars 
continue to write profusely and ponderously about the 
shades of difference between the two auxiliaries, the 


fellow in the street is all for “will.” “Like,” as a 
synonym or substitute for “as” and “as if,” has driven 
ahead with the speed of General Patton. “Not like it 


was” would have ruined the day of a professor of 
English a few years ago. Few middle-aged or oldish 
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persons care for it. But our young folks, many mature 
writers who have not been exposed to the higher educa- 
tion, and some who have are succumbing to the 
innoyation. 

“T done it,” “I seen it,” and “It’s him” are rounding 
the turn at the head of the home stretch. If they 
come trotting in under the wire, they will not be a 
bit more outlandish sounding than hundreds of other 
winners in the last two or three centuries. We may 
not approve, but we'll probably have to acquiesce and 
conform.—The Boston Herald. 


(The policy of Tur Curistran Leaver in these 
matters will not be changed. We will not permit the 
usage Reverend Jones or Honorable Smith. We will 
change the copy that reads “for she and I.” In this 
office “not like it was” will be “not as it was.” 

A gentleman need not be lacking in virility, as this 
war has demonstrated, and a “roughneck’’ does not 
become a hero just because he is a “roughneck.” We 
do not have to be told that language is alive and 
changing. We-glory in growth. But so far as we 
have influence, we will use it to sharpen and improve 
our great tool and not to blunt and crack every beau- 
tiful edge.) 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Mail sent to Tum Curistian Leaver at our former 
address, 176 Newbury Street, is delayed. It adds to 
the burden of overworked postal authorities. Send it 
to 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


The Mayor of Dover, New Hampshire, calls on the 
citizens to postpone wild armistice-day celebrations 
likely to be staged when Germany ecapitulates until 
twenty or twenty-five years from now to see what we 
really got out of it, or, at least, to hold up until the war 
with Japan is ended. Not a bad mayor. 


Men and Missions Sunday, November 12, is spon- 
sored by the Laymen’s Missionary Movement and has 
for a subject “Rebuilding with Christ,” with emphasis 
on Christian ideals of world brotherhood. 


THIRD REPORT 
of the 
125: Anniversary Fund 
The sum of $25,000 has been secured in all 


parts of the 125th Anniversary Fund of 
$125,000. 


We wish to express our appreciation of the 
support and loyalty of our many friends. Our 
next report in October will be equally encour- 
aging, we feel certain. 


Finance Committee 
Board of Directors 
Universalist Publishing House 
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A New Sense of Mission 


Rolland E. Wolfe 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


“Reinforced by the realization that history is on the side of liberalism, 
the Universalist Church should bestir itself and accept the unique respon- 
sibility which devolves upon it for preserving and expanding this distinc- 
tive approach to religion.” 


N the liberal approach to religion there are two 

phases. The one~is-.négative, that of liberating 
religion from the parasitical ideas which have attached 
themselves to it during the centuries since the days of 
Jesus. A large portion of what has commonly been 
taught as Christian theology falls into this class and 
must be discarded because it is foreign to the religion 
of Jesus. Many pagan elements also have attached 
themselves to Christianity and must be cleared away. 
With the elimination of these parasitical elements 
which have come to encumber our religion and sap its 
life, the way is cleared for the second phase in the 
liberal’s emphasis. This consists in concentration on 
those things which are essential in religion. It is 
unfortunate that people in the segment of Christendom 
which is so largely concerned with propagating the 
parasitical elements that have attached themselves to 
Christianity have chosen to call themselves “funda- 
mentalists.” The one who has liberated himself from 
the nonessential intrusions, and is therefore free to 
concentrate on the essential elements of religion, is the 
real fundamentalist. Because of the clarity of his aim, 
he ought to have a positive drive which the so-called 
“fundamentalist” cannot achieve. 


* * * 


One way in which we can develop a passion for 
the liberal spirit is by realizing that it is nothing new. 
Our liberalism must be rooted and grounded in 
history. Most writers today would lead us to believe 
that liberalism was born in the nineteenth century and 
died in the first half of the twentieth. These multi- 
tudes of babblers who have attacked liberalism in 
recent years have not read history aright. From the 
dawn of recorded time liberalism has been existent. 
It always has been fighting conservatism. Institu- 
tional religion has tended to be hell-bent on reaction. 
The liberal elements in every generation have been 
the spearhead of advance. Progressively minded 
people have worked for thousands of years, each in 
his own generation, to liberate religion from the past, 
as well as from forces that would degrade and retard. 

From the classic days of Babylonia at 2000 B. C. 
to the present, history has been made by the forces 
of liberalism. The glory of Greece was due to her 
liberal esthetic, political, and philosophical traditions. 
The Hebrew prophets formed one of the grandest suc- 
cessions of liberals in the world’s history. In post- 
exilic days we observe the true liberal spirit, embodied 
in the books of Ruth and Jonah, fighting the forces of 


reaction, represented by Ezra and Nehemiah. In the 
early days of our era, Palestine was torn between the 
followers of Shammai, the conservative who worked 
to lead his people to an exclusiveness based on the 
past, and Rabbi Hillel, the liberal spirit who was the 
light of the future. Jesus and Paul were both ultra- 
radical in their liberalism. Jesus freed religion from 
scribal tradition and Paul freed it from subservience to 
the Mosaic law. In its inception Christianity was a 
great liberal, progressive movement. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the light of progress 
was preserved by a few liberal souls in isolated places. 
The Renaissance was the economic and cultural libera- 
tion of Europe and the Reformation followed with a 
measure of religious liberation. All this grand succes- 
sion came into flower in the nineteenth century. How- 
ever, under the assaults of various types of political 
totalitarianism and its religious counterpart in such 
theologies as Barthianism, for the past two decades 
the forces of liberalism have been in retreat. If we 
think of liberalism as only a hundred or so years old, 
the attack by the forces of reaction may be so effective 
as to turn the defeat into a rout. If, on the other 
hand, our religious liberalism is grounded in history, 
it supplies a rootage which gives us a strength that is 
unshakable. 

Religious liberals are not a few feeble voices crying 
in the wilderness of present-day reaction. ‘Theirs is 
the message of the ages, the accumulated voice of the 
builders of all time. The real apostolic succession is 
made up of those liberal spirits who have kept true 
religion alive through the past four thousand years and 
have passed this heritage on to us untarnished. By 
failing to appreciate the significance of this long sweep 
of the liberal spirit through the centuries, the religious 
liberalism of our century has tended to be historically 
illiterate. At the present moment the first essential 
perhaps is that we make our religious liberalism strong, 
confident, and irresistible by grounding and rooting it 
in history. 


We also must develop a passion for this liberal 
approach to religion. We need the enthusiasm of a 
Paul, an enthusiasm that will sweep everything before 
it. In the decade of the thirties the world was per- 
meated with the belief that political liberalism, as 
represented by democracy, was a failure. We all 
admit the inadequacies of democracy. But wherein 
does the hope lie? Are we to revert and place our 
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movement is a source of distress to the liberal. 


trust in ancient types of oppression developed by 
Assyria two and a half thousand years ago? Suffering 
Europe is showing that this is not the way. The 
political hope of the world lies rather in more democ- 
racy than has yet been achieved, a more perfected 
type of political liberalism. 

It is the same with religion. It is not to be denied 
that religious liberalism has its areas of failure. Hope 
for the future, however, does not lie in abandoning 
liberalism and turning with many of our supposed 
leaders to medievalism in its various forms. The Neo- 
Thomist School, at the University of Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, etc., would lead us back seven centuries to the 
Italian scholastic Thomas Aquinas. The old for- 
bidding Calvinistic theology is being garbed in modern 
dress and disseminated widely in religious circles today 
under the term neo-orthodoxy. The progress of this 
Neo- 
orthodoxy is gaining remarkable hold on the younger 
men in the Congregational fellowship and is even 
invading Unitarianism. Certain once liberal seminaries 
are being transformed into bastions of conservatism. 
The renaissance of ritualism usually accompanies this 
movement. The growing interseminary movement in 
this country is being based on “the resurrection of 
Jesus.” 

These manifestations remind one of a horse that 
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bolts when led from a burning building, turns back, 
and rushes to destruction in the flames. Instead of 
plunging back into medieval systems and ancient 
theologies, the present generation ought to realize that 
the plight of the world is not due to its much liberal- 
ism but rather to the fact that there has not been 
enough. 

Because of this contemporary reaction, the liberal 
church today ought to develop a new sense of mission. 
The feeling of urgency which characterized the Univer- 
salistg a hundred years ago must be regained. As 
other churches became liberal in the early years of 
this century, the heritage of Universalism ceased to 
be distinctive. Now, however, with reaction having 
set in, in most quarters, the Universalist Church again 
finds itself confronting the world with a unique 
heritage. There is more need of it today than was true 
fifty, twenty-five, or even ten years ago. As the past 
few years have given a glimpse as to what is likely to 
follow if the liberal spirit is fully crucified, people of 
the free spirit should rise to a militancy in proclaiming 
the liberal way. We must develop a passion for it. 
Reinforced by the realization that history is on the 
side of liberalism, the Universalist Church should 
bestir itself and accept the unique responsibility which 
devolves upon it for preserving and expanding this 
distinctive approach to religion. 


Religion for Our Children 


Edna L. Wehaeon 


“The first essential for all functional religious education is to recognize 
that the home gives the child the feeling picture of what the world is like; 
that the church must direct, reshape and guide this feeling.” 


NTELLECTUALLY most Christians accept the 
idea that all men are brothers, sons of one Father- 
God. Man’s feelings, however, often prevent him 
from living the excellent person-to-person, person-to- 
group or group-to-group relationships that these prin- 
ciples imply. Parents and church-school workers have 
thought that verbal assent to these two principles 
brought relevant behavior. They have been satisfied, 
therefore, when children knew the history of how the 
Hebrew people came to accept these ethical ideals. 
For them the mark of a religious person was familiarity 
with the lives of great heroes of Israel—Abraham, 
Moses, Amos, Hosea, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Jesus or Paul. 
The ability to recite great passages of scripture, such 
as Micah’s “What doth the Lord require of thee?” 
Amos’ “What the Lord wants is honesty and justice,” 
Jesus’ “Blessed are the peacemakers,’ or Paul’s 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels 
and have not love,” suggested a Christian personality. 
Today we know that verbal assent does not carry with 
it necessarily the dynamic for living the. good life. What 
else is needed? What can parents and teachers do so 
that one wants with his feelings what his intellect tells 
him he should? 
Adults must recognize, in the first place, how a 


child’s behavior pattern emerges. Every young child 
has numerous taxing adjustments to make. Learning 
to be a civilized human being in our culture necessi- 
tates great restraints. As a result, children feel hostile. 
Some adults accept this as normal and gradually the 
child loses his frustrated feeling and becomes less 
hostile. Other adults hold standards of perfection, 
suggest that they “won’t love the baby” if he does thus 
and so, or scold a child saying, “You hurt Mother by 
your behavior.” In such cases the hostility increases 
and the child feels resentment. A sense of guilt that 
he should feel so hostile follows. He projects this feel- 
ing on the world and the result is an insecure person. 

Adults, too, communicate to the child their own 
feelings of insecurity, their own unsolved emotional 
conflict. Their parents didn’t accept them with their 
hostility, they cannot accept themselves, and so cannot 
accept others, A vicious circle is thus made. Persons 
communicate to their fellow men the emotional battles 
which they are fighting within themselves. Not only 
is genuine good will to one’s neighbors impossible in 
these circumstances, but a genuine faith in the sense 
of feeling that one belongs to a friendly universe is 
difficult. Though such a child know all the scripture 
contained in the Bible he will be unable to live in 
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brotherhood. The first essential for all fwncetional 
religious education is to recognize that the home gives 
the child the feeling picture of what the world is lke; 
that the church must direct, reshape and guide this 
feeling. 

Perhaps the religious education of the future will 
begin with the parents and the home. For it is there, 
as has been pointed out, that the foundations on which 
the Christian life is to be built are laid. Fathers and 
mothers can grow in their understanding of what the 
relationships in their family mean. They can gome 
more nearly to sense the emotional tone of their own 
homes. They can, work for that genuine love rela- 
tionship between members of their family that sound 
mental health demands. They can be helped to avoid 
comparison of the achtevements of their children which 
might cause jealousy. They can be led to see that 
the standards for a four-year-old are very different 
from those of the ten-year-old. They can accept hostile 
feelings at times. They can search for help if war 
is crowding in too closely on their adolescent. 

Genuine democratic processes in family life help. 
Families can learn how essential each child’s contribu- 
tion is to the family council. Instruction in the wise 
use of money can be given. Family fun and festivals 
which will bring small-group solidarity can be planned. 
Counseling help about boy-girl problems, what to do 
when Grandmother interferes, why a child needs wise 
sex instruction, can lessen some fears. Problems of 
the radio, the “funnies” or the “movies” will cause 
less tenseness if parents know that other parents face 
them. The second action, then, that the church must 
take if children are to mature in their religious life is 
to work with the home to secure that emotional climate 
which will permit children to grow wisely. 

Not only must the church understand how the 
home is influencing the child’s way of acting, not only 
must it guide the parents so that the emotional tone 
of the home is life-giving, but it must also secure and 
train group leaders—Sunday-school teachers—who 
create a group life in which all children feel at home. 
Security in the community group is just as essential as 
in the home group. For those who feel rejected it is 
especially essential. It is of value in any Sunday- 
school class to begin with some activity which the 
children themselves recognize as of worth. A wise 
leader directs without too much restraint until she 
knows the attitudes of the group. If there be anyone 
with great hostility the fact of-no frustrations to be 
hostile about will be reassuring. Activities in areas 
which both the children and adults feel of value, 
religiously speaking, can be gradually introduced. 
Recognition of the behavior habits of children does not 
preclude the use of many of the materials religious 
educators have always thought essential. It simply 
means that one does not confuse knowledge of. this 
subject matter with desire to live in the light of it. 

It means, too, a recognition that children have 
both conscious and unconscious drives which must be 
integrated so that. compensation mechanisms do not 
cloud their behavior. The whole personality of the 
child responds to the situations that emerge in any 
group living together. The need to nudge, fight or 
talk continually suggests being ill at ease with one’s 
self. The treasure which a child carries in his pocket, 
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the sly hint of what is important to him, will be recog- . 
nized and made into the group life by the sensitive 
teacher, Slowly and thoughtfully the teacher builds 
a group life in which there is more pupil participation. 
The children plan, carry out and evaluate what they 
do. As this group life is evolving the wise teacher is 
studying each individual. She seeks to know him at 
home, at school and in the community. The fact that 
a father is away at war, and that the mother feels 
lonely, leads to a conference about what the child 
needs in companionship, with suggested adjustments 
on the part of the mother and a plan for companion- 
ship with a man as a father substitute for the child. 


The child who is failing in arithmetic may need the 


help of the special diagnostic tests available for such 
purposes. Each detail of life will help the leader build 
up the patterns for both the individual and the group. 
Wisdom in each situation will enrich the figure, for 
though the warp and the woof depend on what life 
has given, the figure can be made more beautiful by 
the gay colors that successful direction of each situa- 
tion adds. 

Though the undercurrent of life in the growing 
individual and in the group sets the pattern for 
behaving, the limits for broadening one’s vision, 
enriching one’s experiences and creating a better life 
are not unalterably closed. There have always been 
healthy family patterns. Children of these families 
can accept excellent teaching with vigor. Artist 
teachers, carving a better life, will help children whose 
emotional pull is downward. In time, however, bold. 
pioneers in understanding human behavior may find 
the way to an even higher religious maturity than our 
highest dreams of today envision. 

Though the processes or ways for group growth go 
on no matter what the content of the religious educa- 
tion course, and though much that is of value has 
always been included in the courses for children, there 
are certain factors in the choice of curriculum that 
church workers should consider. One should know 
that some religious-education writers have felt that a 
direct approach to some of the problems of security 
was valuable. Jealousy is often caused when a new 
baby arrives in a home. Many mothers, realizing this, 
now have the other children in the family help prepare 
the bassinet for the new baby. The children carry the 
new garments to the place where they are to be kept, 
discuss the name for the new baby and share gener- 
ally in the necessary plans for the baby’s arrival. The 
book, Growing Bigger, by Elizabeth M. Manwell and 
Sophia L. Fahs, has been prepared for use at home 
and at church schools to give children further per- 
spective in this matter. The hope is that it will help 
foster that feeling of being wanted and loved, so neces- 
sary if childhood security is to be attained. Creation 
of more material and further experimentation in that 
area will be valuable as religious workers consider how 
the emotional maturity necessary for religious maturity 
is to be achieved. 

As children explore life they meet the many wonders 
and mysteries of the universe. The fact of meeting 
them does not guarantee a feeling response. Materials 
have been, prepared to enrich such experiences. 
Jeanette Perkins Brown’s As Children Worship and 
Children’s Worship in the Church School show how a 
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growing group may be led into worthful appreciations. 
Bertha Stevens’ How Miracles Abound makes possible 
insights into the commonplace. Experiences with the 
activities and stories suggested in these books can 
relate to that feeling, so desirable, of being at home 
in the universe and aware of its vast beauty. 

All religious educators are concerned about a mean- 
ingful use of the Bible. In the Bible, evidences of 
God’s power are so often associated with the super- 
natural and magical that a pagan deposit of supersti- 
tion is often left. with our children. Materials are now 
available which emphasize the changing ideas of God 
which the changing experiences of the Hebrews 
brought. Amos’ conviction that what God wanted 
was honesty and justice, not sacrifice, is very different 
from Jephthah’s unquestioning acceptance that his 
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polished stories of long ago, and of how the story of 
our Bible came to be, will help youth to see the Bible 
in a new perspective. What historical research in the 
Bible has shown is as important as the discoveries of 
the archeologists. 

At some time in children’s experience the continued 
relationship of the past to the present must become 
evident. Before the time of Moses the Hebrews appre- 
ciated the life-giving power of blood. They celebrated 
it in a way significant to them. If two people wished 
a permanent friendly relationship with each other, 
each pricked his finger and sucked the blood and thus 
made a blood covenant. This in time became repulsive. 
Instead, an animal was sacrificed and its blood was 
poured on the altar. The meat was eaten. This 
cemented the friendship between members of a group 


Foundations on which the Christian life is to be built are laid in the family 


daughter be sacrificed since he had vowed that what- 
soever came out of his door would be sacrificed if he 
won the battle. There are different levels of religious 
insight in the Bible, and our children should know 
this. 

Experiences which create an appreciation of the 
circumstances which prompted the writing of the 
Bible give a new reverence for the Bible. This rever- 
ence is not based on evidences that God’s presence is 
felt when natural laws are set aside, but on an appre- 
ciation that men of all times have answered specific 
needs of life with glimpses of eternal truths. A letter 
written not only to save a runaway slave but to suggest 
that the slave be accepted as a brother (“all men are 
brothers”) becomes sacred in a new way. The story 
of Ruth, told to prove that foreigners were so accepted 


in the family of God that a foreigner was grandmother 


te the Hebrews’ greatest king, makes a Bible book a 
story with a great purpose. One can recognize, with- 
out any feeling of loss, that the story was not neces- 
sarily the record of an actual historical event with every 
detail carefully checked by the most searching historical 
method of today. Discussion of how oral tradition 


and their god. This was done at a spring festival 
which celebrated the renewal of life. Our Easter is a 
survival of this. 

The sacredness of blood as representing the one- 
ness of humanity has been given a new impetus in our 
age. Men have discovered that the blood of all man- 
kind is one and is life-giving. The type of the blood 
does not depend on race, creed or color. Within each 
great racial division there is blood that matches the 
blood of other individuals in other racial groups. A 
new blood covenant with unknown donors is being 
realized today as blood banks supply the life-giving 
ingredients. Our children may sense the oneness of 
human beings in a new sacrament. But mankind is 
not yet grand enough to recognize such tangible evi- 
dence that all men are brothers, and one finds segrega- 
tion of blood in the blood banks. Possibly as religious 
groups strive to enrich lives through their understand- 
ing of how to guide human personality and through 
their consideration of what content to teach, horizons 
will broaden and men will indeed act as if all were 
sons and daughters of one Father-God. 

Not only will our churches include careful study of 
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Jesus and his teachings and of the struggles of Paul 
and the early church to further this realization, but 
they will also include studies of other peoples and 
races. Co-operative activities between different races 
will be encouraged. Celebrations of the festivals of 
the Passover Feast, the Feast of Lights or the Feast 
of the Ingathering with one’s Jewish neighbors should 
bind in friendship two groups with a common religious 
heritage. How others worship, what religious people 
have always sought, will be added knowledge that 
Christians need. 

Perhaps the most certain area in which sincere 
parents and church-school teachers will work as they 
face their responsibilities will be that of enriching their 
own personal lives.’, Something from within wells forth 
in healing beauty if one seeks in a challenging, and 


Adults, Too, Need Educating 


Clinton Lee Scott 
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sometimes disturbing, way that companionship with 
the Eternal which life offers. Wise leaders will seek 
to break down the barriers which they have built up 
against the world of people, they will provide time for 
quiet and meditation so that the hurly-burly of our 
jittery existence may settle and they may follow the ° 
highest light which communion with the Eternal 
brings. They must sense what their own conflicts 
imply as to their own adjustment. They must be as 
patient with themselves as they would be with any 
child. They must seek the help that thoughtful read- 
ing will bring. In truth, the feeling of being at home 
with one’s: self, one’s fellow man and one’s universe 
comes to others through the secure, religiously mature 
person. Every parent, every teacher, should seek to 
become that. 


“The world needs nothing so much as intelligent, informed men and women 
consecrated to the building of a social order in which the brotherhood of 
man can come to fulfillment. To create such persons is the task of the 
church. Adult education is the agency through which it can be done.” 


DULTS need education. They have always needed 
education. But they used to think that unless 
they had gone through high school and college they 
had missed their opportunity, that the “learning 
period” came to an end at about twenty-five years of 
age. From that time on they were either educated 
or uneducated for the rest of life. 

Investigations conducted over a period of years 
into the capacity of adults to learn have led to some 
startling conclusions. They reveal, first, that the 
“learning period” is not restricted to any age period, 
and, second, that education itself is a continuing 
process within which formal schooling provides only 
for specialization and intensification. There are no 
completely educated persons;. there are only learning 
persons and persons who have stopped learning. 
Moreover, adolescence, contrary to popular opinion, 
is not the high period of educability, but the years 
between twenty-five and forty-five. After fifty years 
the learning capacity generally slows down along with 
physical speed and endurance and circulation. But 
the important fact is that the mind is still able to 
grow, and normally never loses this capacity. Even 
an “old dog” can be taught “new tricks.” Such are 
the findings in the field of modern scientific psychology. 
When Justice Holmes on his ninety-second birthday 
was asked why he was reading Plato, he gave a sensible 
and scientific answer, “To improve my mind.” 

In the field of sociology the findings with reference 
to adult education have been not less sensational. 
Education used to be thought of as the process by 
which the fruits of human experience were passed on 


to the successive generations. This process was 
regarded as sufficient to keep the affairs of men in line 
with the evolutionary progress onward and upward. 
Confidence in any such mechanical process has waned, 
and for reasons manifest in the world confusions of 
our time. Progress evidently is not underwritten by 
the constitution of the world. It must be consciously 
initiated and intelligently promoted. The world 
changes rapidly, so rapidly indeed that if children learn 
only what the adults learned when they were children, 
all of them are behind the times. Adults are in the 
positions of leadership. They are the parents, the 
teachers, the voters, and the managers of the affairs of 
the world. Therefore they determine the conditions 
out of which the educational forces affect youth. ~ 
Youth is only potential leadership; adults are the deter- 
miners of destiny. Unless persons grow in the ability 
successfully to meet the rapidly changing conditions of 
a moving world, they never catch up with the oppor- 
tunities and the necessities of human progress. 

This situation is seen more clearly today by more 
people than ever before. We have witnessed in more 
than one instance the entire youth of a dissatisfied 
nation given new direction by the process of an adult- 
inspired and adult-innovated strategy. This strategy 
has been possible only because of an adult leadership 
ready to break with things as they are, and unwilling 
to pass on to youth a social order inherited from the 
past. However bad in our sight the ideology may be, 
we are bound to see the relevancy of this principle of 
education to the needs of the time.. Since adults must 
lead, they can lead effectively only as their education 
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keeps pace with the demands upon their leadership. 
Thus the need for adult education. 

Psychological discoveries and sociological considera- 

tions have given rise to a new interest in adult educa- 
tion as offering an increased value in personal living 
and a means of achieving social good. Our sense of 
human worth and our appreciation of spiritual values 
have not kept pace with technological development. 
Civilization has outrun culture. The supreme problem 
faced by the race is to meet human relations in such 
a way as to replace violent with nonviolent techniques. 
We are unprepared to live understandingly and con- 
structively in our intergroup life. We need not only 
a moral equivalent for violence but an effective sub- 
stitute that will be a successful instrument of action. 
. The only successful instrument we know is education, 
in the larger meaning of this term—preparation for 
tving in society. Ours is a world of moral causes and 
consequences. Institutions and practices are shaped 
by ideas. We become as we think, not only in our 
personal lives, but in our corporate life. Therefore 
if the kind of life we have built, resulting in violent 
destruction, is unsatisfactory, must we not change our 
thinking on human relations in order to revise our 
aims and to redirect our social energies? The adult 
learner is engaged not only in increasing his knowledge 
but also in questioning his attitudes, and inquiring into 
his sense of values. He is searching himself to find 
out what sort of person he is and to judge his fitness 
to be a member of changing society. 

Church leaders are not unmindful of the central 
place that religion should occupy in the adult educa- 
tion movement. They see religion not alone as an 
inheritance but as a power in the shaping of life to 
come; not only as an individual possession but as a 
social dynamic. Religion is concerned with the whole- 
ness of life, and with the human spirit in all its en- 
vironmental experiences. The church as a promoter 
of religion has responsibility for devising ways for its 
adult members to become educated citizens of the 
community and of the world. Protestant denomina- 
tions in America have organized departments of adult 
education. The Roman Catholic Church has a pro- 
gram for its youth and young adults built upon the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, and 
designed to combat the rising tide of racial conflicts. 
The Universalist Church of America has a Committee 
on Adult Education, and many of our churches are 
doing important work in this field. 

Every local church can have adult education 
classes. They may be sponsored by an Adult Educa- 
tion Committee, by the Religious Education Depart- 
ment of the church, by auxiliary groups, or by any 
person who will take the necessary igitiative to 
assemble a group for study. Classes for adults can 
be held during the regular session of the church school, 
as part of a week-night church gathering for all 
members of the parish, or they can meet independently 
on an evening each week for a definite number of 
weeks. Churches that have built into the general 
church program adult education as a continuing 
feature have found it advisable to have a committee 
‘responsible for promoting the work, but the urgent 
thing for most churches is to get some study groups 
going, and the method, while important, is relatively 


inconsequential. 
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There has been much experimenta- 
tion by churches in adult programs. There are persons 
who have been set apart by their denomination to 
study the problems and possibilities. Many books and 
pamphlets have been written on the subject. 
All together, there is sufficient available help for the 
local church or for any person or committee in the 
local church interested in bringing adults into the 
educational program. 

The range of study is as wide as the interests of 
the members of a given church. In the adult educa- 
tion program Paul’s observation in another situation 
is literally true, “All things are lawful; but not all 
things are expedient. All things are lawful; but not 
all things edify.” In a time when the need is so urgent 
for better understanding of world conditions, when 
world peace, democracy, industry, and a score of other 
immediate and vital issues require our attention, adult 
groups can spend their time on something more edify- 
ing than learning parlor games. The hours that can 
be spared out of our lives for church are too few and 
too precious to be frittered away. The world needs: 


‘nothing so much as intelligent, informed men and 


women consecrated to the building of a social order 
in which the brotherhood of man can come to fulfill- 
ment. To create such persons is the task of the 
church. Adult education is the agency through which 
it can be done. Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman is quoted 
as saying in reply to the question, What is most needed 
in the United States during the next two years?: 
“Some three thousand leaders trained in adult educa- 
tion ready to go all over the country to meet with 
small groups of people and help them to become aware 
of what is happening in the world and to do some 
clear thinking about it.” 

What should adults be learning in their churches? 
The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America is stressing the study of the bases for lasting 
world peace. There are other courses relating to the 
postwar world which are basic to intelligent living. 
This is the “urgent hour” for serious and co-operative 
thinking about our One World. 

At the last biennial session of the Universalist 
Church of America a set of social principles was 
adopted. It is now available in printed form under 
the title “Our Faith Demands,” and can be secured 
from denominational headquarters. If during this 
year local classes are formed to study these social 
principles our whole church will be lifted up into a new 
awareness of its mission and will be inspired with a will 
to fulfill that mission. 

Bible study, always rewarding and always com- 
patible with Protestant Christian profession, now 
takes on added import. New theologies, or old 
theologies with new names, are being injected into the 
religious thinking of America. They constitute a 
threat alike to religious liberalism and to political 
democracy. These theologies assume Biblical founda- 
tions that never existed, but without Biblical study 
under competent teachers the issue cannot be met 
on its own field. Most of the men’s and women’s 
Bible classes have disappeared from Universalist 
church schools. When they return with trained 
teachers and modern texts, meeting at the church- 
school hour or on a weekday evening, they are wel- 
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comed by grownups whose Biblical instruction has 
long been neglected. 

There are the clashes of racial groups, the 
conflict of interests between labor and management, 
the community problems of housing, public educa- 
tion, public health, delinquency, and a score of 
other issues demanding attention. They are all im- 
portant, all related to us and to our future, and all 
need the interpretation and influence of religion. The 
church is in the midst of them and cannot with easy 
conscience neglect them. 

There are areas of living experience touched not 
at all if not by the church—the interrelation of the 
churches in the community, church history, church 
administration, training for church leadership, and 
home and church relations: Bringing people together for 
study, discussion and co-operative planning is a 
technique that fits into the modern program of 
churches that would live and grow and serve. 

Every congregation would do well frequently to 
pursue the questions, What are we standing for and 
how can we better serve the community from which 
we draw our life? What must we do to increase our 
reasons for existing? What ought we to know, and 
what ought we to do? Before such questions are 
answered it will be found that action is indicated, and 
that for intelligent action study is a prerequisite. 
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The two belong together. Learning without action is 
socially pointless. Action without the facts is folly. 

Every church is located in a community that has 
social problems. There is no church so small or weak 
that it cannot take on new life through a program of 
study and action. The minister of a small church 
in a Midwestern town has had an evening Bible class 
at the parsonage every winter for years. In a certain 
church an adult group studying problems of over- 
crowding and child delinquency was led by its findings 
to establish a Family Relations Bureau which now 
has a record of ten years of community service. Out 
of a study of the Co-operative Movement came a 
co-operative grocery. A young minister moved into 
a community to serve a small struggling church. 
During the summer months when churches in other | 
places were closed he conducted a successful adult 
class on weekday evenings. A suburban church with 
a changing population had at least four evening courses 
last season. 

Adults need educating. They need their brain 
cells stirred and their consciences sharpened. Churches 
die for want of what ought to be taking place 
in the minds and in the hearts of the people. 
Adult education will not do everything for a church 
or for a congregation, but it is a legitimate emphasis, 
full of promise. 


Intercultural Education—the Task 


of the Church 


Mildred Moody Eakin 


In this article Mrs. Eakin shows: how the church by facing discrimination 
and prejudice locally may exert a powerful influence in the building of a 


better America. 


Fictitious names: have been used instead of the real names 
of all persons referred to in this article. Materials in the 
article are in part adapted from a chapter, “Religion and the 
Melting Pot,” in the book, Let’s Think About Our Religion, 
by Frank and Mildred Eakin, to be published September 26 
by the Macmillan Company. Used by permission of the pub- 
lishers, A handbook for church-school teachers entitled Getting 
Acquainted with Jewish Neighbors, by Mrs. Eakin, is to be 
issued shortly by the same publishers. 


ISCRIMINATION and _ prejudice are on the 
surface or just under the surface in every com- 
munity. When we aspire to do something about inter- 
cultural education there is at least this advantage, 
that we don’t have to go far afield to find the need and 
the possibilities. We can find them not only in the 
community where we live but in the sphere of our own 
church’s membership and influence. We can find 
them in all age groups. 

Near the summer retreat where this is written 
there lives a lively old lady, alone. Her vigor belies 
her seventy-eight years. In July, she got a job in a 
munitions plant, on the night shift. She is a religious 


woman. She played a church organ for twenty-two 
years. She prays regularly, she says. She left her 
job after a week. When I asked her why, she answered 
explosively: “They had a wop for a foreman! Why, 
when there are perfectly good Americans to be had, 
do they have to put a wop over Americans?” Was the 
foreman not an American citizen? I asked. She didn’t - 
know. It made no difference, she said. He was a wop. 

She is a very interesting old lady. She has good 
qualities. She also has bad prejudices, and a long 
life as a churchwoman has not cured her of them. 

Last summer I got acquainted with ten-year-old 
Anna and her younger brother Leo. They came with 
other children to frolic in the river near our cottage. 
When Anna told me that her mother couldn’t speak 
English, the information surprised me. Anna’s speech 
and manner and lovely oval face with its slightly pug 
nose seemed so completely American. And Leo— 
well, when I saw him in bathing trunks, showing his 
sturdy back and legs, I certainly wanted to claim him 
for America. 

Other children, from families of various extraction, 
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A rabbi explains the prayer shawl to fourth-grade visitors 


played with these two. Harmony seemed to prevail. 
Then one day I overheard a conversation. Five 
children had come out of the water and stood on a 
strip of sand. Three girls, one of them Anna, Two 
boys, one of them Leo. Anna and Leo with the other 
boy started toward the road, then turned and faced 
the two girls, who were whispering together. “I know 
what you’re talking about,” the boy with Anna and 
Leo said. “But you’re mistaken. I’m a Protestant 
too.” The three Protestants stood looking at Anna 
and Leo as without a word they turned and walked 
toward home. I remembered then Anna’s telling me 
one day about going to Mass. I reflected sadly on 
the little drama I had witnessed—sadly and a little 
angrily. That religion, of all forces—the Christian 
religion—should have this divisive influence. It is an 
old, old story, of course. But I don’t get used to it. 

As church people, then, we have no occasion for 


smug self-righteousness as we face today’s problems 


of prejudice. But on the other hand churches and 
church schools, with their roots in local communities, 
are in a strategic position to prevent and combat 
such evil. 

-In a town which I know rather well, ten Americans 
of Japanese: ancestry are living—five young women 
and five young men. Seven are students in the local 
college; three are serving as domestics. They come 
from camps in Arizona and Utah. “What I miss most 
is the kids,” Tom Takamugi remarked one day. 
“My little brother and sister. It’s tough not to have 
them to play with—and tease.” The remark reached 
the ears of weekday church-school leaders, with the 
result that the story of Tom and the kids he missed 
came up for discussion in a fourth-grade group. 

“T can’t be a little sister to him,” the group’s 
leader said. “I’m too old.” “But we can,” one of the 
girls said. “Let’s have a party,” another suggested. 
“They’re strangers. Let’s entertain them as the Bible 
says.” This came from a boy who evidently had been 
listening when the Scripture was read. 

There was opposition. “Don’t ask me to a party 
with Japs,” Joanna exclaimed. “I'd kill ’em!” 

“They are American citizens, born in this country. 
They can’t help it that their parents were born in 
Japan,” the leader replied. One of the boys said that 
his father and mother were born in Germany. This 
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helped, since no one thought of questioning Everett’s 
Americanism. 

The party was held. Tom Takamugi came, bring- 
ing with him four others of the lonely young people 
who hadn’t experienced much friendliness since they 
left the Western camps. The little hostesses carried 
through their program of games and songs and re- 
freshments with surprising savoir-fare. They asked 
Tom to tell them about camp. It wasn’t like home, 
he said. The barbed wire and the army guards were 
rather terrifying at first. “But it did me good in one 
as he added, “I know now what it means to be 
ree,” 

As the party ended the children—including Joanna 
—were clinging to the arms of their guests. It could 
hardly be doubted that they all had had a good time. 
Out of the party grew a project for sending simple 
gifts at Christmas time to children in the camps. 
Correspondence resulting from these gifts continues. 
Also as a result of the party came dinner invitations 
to the Japanese-American students from some of the 
children’s parents. At least a little had been done 
toward an end that is going to be difficult to achieve, 
the full assimilation of these young people—thoroughly 
American in education, in spirit, in ideals—into our 
community and national life. That little had been 
done through a local church agency which believes in 
working for our religion’s goals in direct, practical 
ways. 

In this same town the school day in one of the | 
public schools ended at three o’clock, except for the 
fifth and sixth grades, the highest grades in the build- 
ing. They were dismissed ten minutes earlier. Why? 
So that these older public-school children, on their 
way home, could get past the near-by Catholic 
parochial school before the Catholic children came out, 
and fights could thus be avoided.’ 

Here again the weekday church-school leaders 
decided to try to do something. Trips to the Catholic 
church and the parochial school were suggested to the 
pupils—get-acquainted trips. Russell was a member 
of one group. Russell is usually ready for anything, 
but this time he balked. “Count me out,” he said. 
“T hate Catholics. A Catholic family lives next door 
to us. Their boy beat up my younger brother.” But 
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when the time came Russell’s curiosity got the better 
of him. He took both trips with his group. And he 
always managed to be in the front row, near the priest 
in the church and the sister in the schoolroom. 
“They’re friendlier here than on the street,” he was 
heard to remark. 

Then one day Russell’s church-school teacher met 
his mother. They talked about the trips. “The priest 
seems to be a fine young fellow,” Russell’s mother 
said. “Oh, do you know Father Haas?” the teacher 
asked in surprise. “No, but Russell introduced me to 
him the other day when we were out walking and we 
had a chat.” 

Stimulated by. the church school’s experiment 
public-school teachers and the mother superior of the 
parochial school have since been planning for back- 
and-forth enterprises—a thing hitherto unheard of in 
the town. 

“Do you know what’s the matter with the Jews?” 
nine-year-old Billy said to me in church one day. 
“Too many of them are spies, and they don’t fight for 
America.” Fortunately, we were ready for Billy, all 
set to handle his case. In following weeks he had a 
number of unusual experiences. With his group he 
visited a synagogue, where, with much else that was 
interesting and impressive, he saw the roll—a very 
long roll—of men and women from that synagogue in 
the country’s service. He read about great Jewish 
Americans of the past and present. He was in one 
of the class sessions when a rabbi from a neighboring 
town who always “makes a hit” with our children 
came and talked to them. He and his group accepted 
an invitation to attend a Purim party at a Jewish 
center and had a lot of fun. There was a return party 
for Jewish children at the church, and Billy helped to 
make it a success. .“I’ll never say Jews are spies 
again,” says Billy. 

The two things most needed, if we are to get rid 
of prejudice and discrimination, are acquaintance and 
facts, and almost any church can help to bring these 
remedies to bear on its community situation. “You 
can’t teach a Negro anything after he’s twelve years 
old,” affirmed Ted, a bright boy in a teen-age Sunday- 
school class. His authority was an uncle who taught 
in a school where there were many colored pupils. 
“T guess he ought to know.” Yet in a few weeks’ time 
Ted and others in his group who had agreed with him 
changed their view of Negroes completely, the uncle 
notwithstanding, and were working with colored boys 
for the better equipment of the local Negro Sunday 
school. Several things had happened meanwhile. Two 
outstanding Negro men had been brought, at different 
times, to talk to the group. Ted, as reporter for a 
class newspaper, had interviewed a Negro girl in town 
who was a star athlete and had high scholastic stand- 
ing. He had been taken to a near-by town to see a 
Negro woman minister, a person of education, distinc- 
tion and charm. “J didn’t know there were people 
like you,” Ted said to her on leaving. The boy hadn’t 
known. That was pretty much the whole point. 

Are efforts of the sort I have been illustrating worth 
‘while? Are such results worth working for? Does 
teaching of this type truly represent Christian educa- 
tion? Any church with one leader who answers yes 
to these questions can make a beginning. And he or 
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she may be surprised at the help that will be available 
—surprised at the people who would never “take a 
class” but thrill to this kind of church-school work 
once they see it in action. 

Some of my illustrations have been drawn from a 
weekday church-school enterprise, but I do not wish 
particularly to stress this type of effort. The local 
church and its Sunday school are still the key to the 
situation. As their leaders become more self-critical, 
more experimental, more co-operative with other 
religious and secular agencies, more determined to 
work for the enrichment and improvement of life in 
their communities by the best means available, 
whether or not they are the usual means, then, by one 
type of setup or another, results will be achieved. 

In general, the best means, I am sure, are those 
which provide opportunities for firsthand experience. 
The “knowing” which operates in bringing about 
betterment of attitudes is not usually the knowing 
that comes from being told. It comes rather through 
contacts which yield discovery. Ted’s uncle’s false 
generalization about Negro intelligence ceased to 
weigh with Ted when his own experience revealed its 
falsity. Billy ceased to believe untruths he had heard 
about Jews not through being told that they were 
untruths but through being put in the way of making 
his own discoveries. ‘The talking-listening relation- 
ship between teacher and pupil ought to give place 
to a guiding- exploring relationship. 

But of prior importance to all questions of tech- 
nique is that we become aware—that we see the 
community’s challenge and respond to it. As our 
churches measure up in this respect they will exert 
a power which they do not now exert in the building 
of a better America. 


THE MINISTER AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A certain delegate attending the Institute of 
Churchmanship at Ferry Beach last month took care- 
ful notes during a lecture by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Association. The 
subject was “The Minister’s Responsibility for Re- 
ligious Education.” 

The following statements have been taken from a 
full and interesting report: 

The church is an educational institution from top 
to bottom... . If there is not wise or sound education 
in the church, then the church is not wise or sound. 

. The minister is primarily responsible for the educa- 
tional program of the church. . . . Nothing that he 
can do will yield such permanent results as educa- 
TIGH en ee 

The worst crime of religion is to permit anyone to 
suppose that anything connected with religion is dull. 
Look at your church plans and your own preaching 
and at the whole church with this m mind. Religion 
is the most exciting thing in the world, and if there is 
dullness there is no religion. Noble purposes so often 
fritter away and are an excuse for laziness and dullness. 
The story of man’s development on the earth is most 
exciting. Everything is grist for the mill of 3 a free 
church. 
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It Worked! 


Some Churches That Tried and Succeeded 


A Minister Makes Friends with Youth and Builds 
a Church 


HERE is more to being a minister than preaching 

or teaching, important as these two functions are. 
The people of North Olmsted, Ohio, know this. For 
when Rev. William G. Schneider went there as 
minister of the First Universalist Church ten years 
ago, one of the first things he did was to become 
acquainted with the youth of his church and the 
community. Ever since then he has kept in close 
touch with them. The story of this relationship and 
of what it has meant to the church, as well as to the 
young people themselves, is a thrilling one. 

North Olmsted, fourteen miles from the center of 
Cleveland, covers fifty square miles, and has a popula- 
tion of 4,000. The church—one of Ohio’s historic ones 
—is strategically located near the business center, 
close to a community of 200 homes. Many of the 
people living here had children. Some were church- 
goers; many were not. Some were Protestant; some 
Catholic. 

In a report of his work, written by Mr. Schneider 
upon request, he makes much of the fact that always 
these “church-centered, community-minded activities” 
have been for all people, regardless of faith, creed or 
church interest. In the early years, because of certain 
needs in the village, they centered around younger 
boys and girls, and older young people. The response 
was genuine and enthusiastic. Having someone in- 
terested in them, caring about them, willing to go 
places and to do things with them, was a new 
experience. It was not surprising that interest in the 
church began to mount. Or that attendance at church, 
at church school and young people’s meetings went up. 
Before long parents and other adults, out of apprecia- 
tion for what the church was doing with and for their 
children, became interested too. 

In addition to through-the-year activities, for seven 
summers the minister took from fifty to eighty boys 
on a five-day camping expedition to Turkey Foot 
Lake near Akron. Nature hunts and trips, classes and 
group activities, were part of each day’s program. 
Each evening a friendly campfire provided the setting 
for songs and stories, recalling the day’s high points, 
a talk on the stars or on learning to live together. 
Then a prayer by the minister at bedtime. The girls 
too had a similar camp, at the same place, fifty to 
sixty attending each summer. Older girls assisted the 
minister and his wife. 

For several summers, when travel by car was 
‘possible, in addition to the two camps, groups of boys 
were taken on long trips to explore their country—to 
Niagara Falls, Yellowstone, the Southland, and to 
Canada. 

Through the winter and spring months Mr. 
Schneider takes boys and girls on educational trips to 


Cleveland and its many museums, cathedrals, social 
centers, banks, etc. A visit to the weather bureau, 
terminal tower, and a radio broadcasting station, 
with a swim in one of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
pools, or seeing a good “movie” is profitable and 
enjoyable. Many times groups of boys and girls go 
on hikes down the River Valley, as do the U.Y.F. 
groups on Sunday afternoons for games, lunch and 
meeting. Also, in recent summers, the minister has 
arranged with the Y.M.C.A. for day and overnight 
camps in a log cabin built by a Kiwanis Club of 
Cleveland. 

North Olmsted youth have learned the joy of 
doing things together—especially of camping together. 
It is nothing new for them to plan a trip and then earn 
the money to make it possible. Churches which have 
difficulty gettmg one delegate to attend a summer 
institute may not believe this, but it is true: North 
Olmsted had exactly 124 of its people—old and young 
—go to the Universalist Institute at Tar Hollow last 
month. 

Not every minister could do what Mr. Schneider 
has done. In fairness it should be said he is the first 
to admit that some of the things others are doing he 
could not do. Here, perhaps, is the secret of what he 
has done so well. Mr. Schneider loves life. He 
thoroughly enjoys people—particularly young people. 
He likes to be with them. Having lived with him and 
found life good, it is not surprising that the youth of 
North Olmsted turn to him with joys to be shared, and 
problems to be solved. Nor is it surprising that the 
First Universalist’ Church of this village is thoroughly 
alive and is growing every year. 


Interracial Friendship on a Vermont Farm 


NE Sunday in church a few weeks ago an an- 

nouncement was made from the pulpit. Anyone 
wishing or willing to entertain a Negro child for two 
weeks was asked to get in touch with Rey. A. Ritchie 
Low of Johnson, Vt. Mr. Low was in charge of a 
project which was bringing seventy children from 
Harlem to Vermont for a vacation. 

_Being much interested in racial problems and 
knowing there would be only a few who would volun- 
teer, I agreed to take one child. Also, I must admit, 
I was a little curious to see how our nine-year-old son, 
as well as the neighbors’ children, would accept a col- 
ored child. . 

When the children arrived in Burlington there were 
two brothers tagged for Stowe. As they did not want 
them separated, I accepted both. The boys—eleven 
and thirteen years old—reached Stowe late in the 
evening, tired, hungry, and, I believe, a bit homesick. 
But after a night’s rest they were happy and eager 
to inspect the farm with our son and dog Patsy as 
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official guides. From then on they were very busy. 
The neighborhood children arrived one by one. Aside 
from a natural curiosity, they accepted the colored 
boys and proceeded to play their usual games. The 
boys took part in everything. There was no more 
difference than one would expect in any group of 
healthy youngsters. 

The two brothers of course attracted quite a bit of 
attention. This they did not seem to mind. They 
understood they were in a locality where none of the 
children and few adults had ever seen a Negro child. 

_It was a great satisfaction to prove to myself, as 
well as to others, that Negro children are just the 
same as white children. They present the same daily 
problems; they are interested in the same things. They 
dream their dreams—of becoming airplane pilots, me- 
chanics, “movie’ ’ celebrities, just as white children do. 
Wherever the children went, everyone was impressed 
by their good manners. 

We really enjoyed having the boys with us. And 
having had them will help our son to grow up with 
an open mind toward racial matters, I feel sure. The 
same thing applies to our two guests. Children, if 
drawn together in youth with their unbiased, unprej- 
udiced minds, can build foundations for better racial 
understanding. 

Frorence A. Lane 


Adult Discussion Group Every Sunday 


WELL-ESTABLISHED and vital part of the 
educational program at the Church of the 
Messiah in Buffalo is the adult discussion class that 
meets regularly each Sunday following the morning 
worship service. Under the leadership of Ralph Stod- 
dard, a layman, this group has pursued a course of 
study designed to meet the needs of its members. 
During the past year, units of study were based on 
Edgar Goodspeed’s book, How Came the Bible, and 
two issues of The Helper, The Development of Human 
Nature by Carl H. Olson, and The Partnership of 
Religion and Science by Frederic W. Perkins. The 
discussion of religion and science was considered par- 
ticularly helpful; a series of writings by Hornell Hart 
and Charles C. Morrison in the Christian Century 
provided excellent supplementary discussion material. 
Central to the 1943 program was an interfaith 
series, designed to acquaint the members of the group 
more fully with the beliefs and attitudes of our Jewish 
and Catholic neighbors. Rabbi Elihu Rickel of 
Temple Beth-El and Dr. John Conroy of Canisius 
College were speakers in this series of meetings. 

A special project for 1944 was a Lenten series of 
meetings devoted to the study of a just and durable 
peace. The findings of the Delaware Conference and 
Paul Hutchinson’s book, From Victory to Peace, were 
used as the basis for study. Speakers included the 
chairman of the Committee on a Just and Durable 
Peace of the local Council of Churches. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of New York City was a 
special guest at a December meeting, bringing to the 
group a summation of the tragic problem of the Jewish 
peoples of Europe, and a plea for Christian action 
toward wiping out anti-Semitism in America. The 
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discussion group presented Dr. Wise with a good-will 
offering for Jewish Relief. 

A committee from the class, headed by Charles 
Roberts, was named to assist the minister in serving 
those away from home in the armed services of the 
nation. 

The needs of the members determine the program, 
which is always kept flexible enough to preserve a 
creative spirit congenial to the inquiring mind. Con- 
troversial elements in the morning’s sermon are occa- 
sionally discussed, providing a spontaneous hour that 
is often exceedingly helpful to both minister and group 
members. 

The adult Geneon group fills a need in the 
church’s educational program that can be met in no 
other way. . 

Carteton M. Fisuer 


A Two-Hour Sunday Program for Everybody 


HE suggestion of a two-hour program each Sunday 

morning in the First Universalist Church, Roches- 
ter, New York, grew out of a discussion among parents 
and other adults of the problems and needs of their 
young people and resulted last spring in changes for 
every age group. 

It took several weeks during the winter to work 
out the plan of a total church program. Publicity, 
the organization and functioning of program com- 
mittees, preparation of teachers for a lengthened 
session, letters to parents, weekly notices in the church 
calendar, completed programs in the monthly church 
paper and announcements in the press brought the 
changes to the attention of everyone. All seemed 
interested and willing to co-operate. 

This new plan meant setting the hour of church 
worship ahead to eleven o’clock and expanding the 
children’s program from one to two hours. 

At ten o’clock we gather for general fellowship— 
adults, young people and children. This is a ten- to 
fifteen-minute period of music, scripture reading, 
poetry and prayer in an appropriate worship setting. 
During this time we all become better acquainted with 
our hymnbooks, both the church hymnal and the one 
used by the church school. 

Following this, the adult and youth fellowships go 
to their respective places of meeting, where, under pre- 
pared leadership, half to three quarters of an hour is 
given to study, discussion or presentation of a given 
subject by a speaker. The adult group chose last spring 
o study its church. During the ten-week period these 
men and women were introduced to their church’s 
history, its organization and function, its place in the 
community. The past, the present and the future 
were considered, with special regard for the church’s 
part in postwar planning... The Douglas Survey was 
studied and on Family Sunday, Sidonie M. Gruenberg’s 
book, The Family in a World at War, was reviewed. 

The youth group made a study of the local church 
and the history of Universalism. 

The children’s division during this first hour was 
engaged in meaningful projects. An activity of special 
interest to the kindergarten was illustrating the stories 
in Martin and Judy. For this purpose easels were 
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provided, large newsprint sheets, large brushes and 
paints. The primary group made scrapbooks for the 
Jordan Neighborhood House, Suffolk, Virginia, did 
some dramatization, made “Thank You” books and 


_ wrote a litany which they used in the Children’s Day 


program. Juniors and junior-highs were interested in 
a choric speech class and a junior choir. They, too, 
made valuable contributions to the Children’s Day 
service. In the fall we hope to include for these classes 
2 workshop one Sunday a month, and art appreciation 
another. 

Shortly before eleven o’clock a recess is called. 
Adults then go to the regular church service and young 
people take their several places—in the choir, as 
teachers of children, or ushers. The children, likewise, 
need a little free time before meeting with their teach- 

ers in age groups, for class study and worship. The 

second period for them is a continuation of their 
church-school session, and it ends at the same hour as 
the church service, twelve o'clock. 

This two-hour program for all ages is still in the 
experimental stage. To date, a few weaknesses have 
appeared along with recognized advantages. As we 
continue to rebuild it we are certain it can be shaped 
into a significant program of religious education for 
the whole church. 

“ARLENE J. CATE 


Intelligent Planning for High-School Youth 


N the fall of 1942, our little church school (in 

Southold, Long Island) found ,itself minus a 
teacher for a class of half a dozen intelligent and 
restless first-year high-school boys (ninth grade). The 
class had shown in previous years a keen interest in 
current affairs, particularly the war, and an apparent 
aversion to any topic or textbook that suggested 
religion. Since no one teacher could be found for 
_them, several men of the parish agreed to take the 
boys for a few weeks each. This left several gaps 
which we were never able to fill. In spite of the tem- 
porary dislocations, we found that interest revived 
with each new teacher, and the plan was very much 
worth while. 

The year’s theme for the whole school was “Build- 
ing a Better World” with special emphasis on “Under- 
standing Other Nationalities.” The boys’ teachers 
planned their work with this in mind. The year began 
with a writer and journalist who had lived in Mexico 
and the Southwest. He spent six weeks with the class, 
discussing the history and personality of our Mexican 
neighbors. The next teacher was a Danish-born 
American who had visited many parts of the world 
and was asked to give the boys what international out- 
Icok he could from his experience. 

Late in the winter, after a longish gap, the prin- 
cipal of the local high school was able to take the class 
“for six weeks” but to the boys’ delight remained until 
June. He used no formal text but based talks and 
discussions to a large extent on From Many Lands and 


- other writings of Louis Adamic. A sympathetic study 


of Americans of various origins was made and, since 
the war was uppermost in the boys’ thoughts, there 
was discussion of how the United States might use its 
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mixed background in understanding the rehabilitation 
problems of postwar Europe. : 

In 1943-44 a similar plan was followed. Among the 
leaders were an electrical contractor with wide scien- 
tific and philosophical interests, a young woman of 
Syrian parentage who was a popular teacher in the 
high school and who told of life and customs in the 
Near East, and the principal, who again remained for 
many weeks. Because the boys asked that the effects 
of this present war on religion be considered, this was 
made the basic topic of discussion so far as was prac- 
tical. To get up-to-date, interesting material for this 
was difficult. Many pamphlets were available, but, 
except for occasional reference, they were too statisti- 
eal and lacking in concrete human illustrations to 
stimulate youthful imaginations. Short magazine 
articles proved helpful, and parts of Van Dusen’s 
What Is the Church Doing? were used. In the course 
of the work the people of many European countries 
were viewed not from a religious point of view only but 
from many aspects of their lives and institutions. 

In spite of imperfections and difficulties, we feel 
that several things have been accomplished. The 
pupils have come through this two-year period with 
broadened racial attitudes and a clearer sense of the 
unity of mankind. Through following their own inter- 
ests they have developed increased interest in religion 
and in their own church. They have enjoyed and 
benefited from this opportunity to get better 
acquainted with several interesting men of the parish. 

During the same period the high-school girls’ class 
worked on similar problems of racial understanding, 
but in a very different way. The girls had a regular 
teacher who used a variety of texts, supplemented by 
reference books from the G.S.S.A. Loan Library. 
Every now and then the teacher turned her class over 
to some other person who could talk with them about 
the subject of interest at the moment—China, for 
instance, or India. In addition, a very pleasant and 
interesting visit was made to a Negro Sunday school. 
Members of this school had previously visited ours, to. 
sing spirituals with us. 

This class had the advantage of greater continuity 
than the boys’ class. In other respects it is impossible 
to say which was more satisfactory, for each plan had 
its good points, and each fitted if§ own situation. 

Loviss F. Hows. 


A Child Study Course for New Parents 


AST year the Association of Universalist Women 
of the First Universalist Church of Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, through its reorganization program, sought 
to meet the needs of all its women. Four study groups. 
were arranged—one each on the Bible, psychology, art 
and flower arrangement, and child study. The last one 
is the occasion for this report. 

What can we do to help meet the needs of the many 
new parents in our church? was one question which 
called for action. A committee of eight young 
mothers met with the church’s director of religious 
education to plan a child study course. Since our aim 
was to reach and help new parents, the program was 
limited to matters pertaining to the preschool child. 
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Every family having a child of this age was invited 
by letter to attend meetings on five evenings, two 
weeks apart. 

A specialist in each subject chosen spoke for thirty 
minutes, then conducted a forty-five-minute discussion. 
Registration fee was $1.00 for the full course; 25 
cents was charged for a single meeting. The course 
included the following subjects and speakers: 


1. “Family Relations As They Affect the Smal! 
Child.” Dr. Helen I. McGillicuddy of the Massachu- 
setts Society for Social Hygiene. 


2. A review of Dr. Arnold Gesell’s book, Infant and 
Child in the Culture of Today, by Mrs. John B. Dunne, 
former case worker among foster parents in Phila- 
delphia (a member’ and~parent of our parish.) 


3. “The Psychophysical Development of the Small 
Child.” Dr. Evaleen Rexford of the Judge Baker Child 
Guidance Clinic of Boston. 


. “A Child’s Religion.” Miss Alice Harrison, direc- 
tor e religious education of the parish. 


5. “The Social Development of the Preschool 
Child.” 
Nursery School, Boston. 


Each evening committee members served as chair- 
man, registrar, and leader, introducing the speaker and 
conducting the discussion. Also, they. arranged a 
browsing table, where interesting books and literature 
were displayed. 

Approximately eighty young, new parents enrolled 
for the course, sixty-three of them attending all five 
meetings. A splendid fellowship developed within 
the group. One parent helped another with child 
problems. Friendships were formed which still carry 
on. A sense of the importance of “knowing” was 
gained and a real desire expressed to continue next 
year. In fact, parents of junior and junior-high chil- 
dren are now asking for a similar course. Out of it 
has grown, too, an interest in developing a real nursery 
program Sunday mornings at the church. 

The course more than paid for itself, and each 
speaker was given a nominal sum. It was a great 
experiment in working together, and at the same time 
it met practical needs. 

Autce Harrison 


IS THIS TRUE IN YOUR FAMILY? 


When it came to matters of religion, I found the 
same to be true. At first I thought I would take the 
children to Sunday school and let it go at that. But 

«when Margaret came home and began to ask questions 
about Jesus, I was nonplused. Bobby said in a 
plaintive voice, “Why don’t you and Mommy go to 
church?” That disturbed me. I expected my children 
to take religion seriously, but neither I nor my wife 
took it seriously. How could that work? I did not 
know. How could we send the children and expect 
them to follow through when we sabotaged the efforts 
of the church. by noncooperation ourselves? I knew 
I wanted my children to be taught religion but I did 
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not realize that they would eventually teach me. 
That is exactly what happened... 

T can see it all now. My children have been smarter 
than I ever imagined. One could look at them and 
say to me, “You have brought up a fine family.” But 
I know better. Every time anyone says such a thing! 
I always feel like saying with a certain sense of pride, 
“Those children have brought up their mother and 
dad. Whatever of Christian character there is in the 
old folk can be attributed to the children.” It is the 
truth!—From “My Children Brought Me Up” in the 
Christian Home, September, 1944. 


A Prayer for Teachers 
Max A. Kapp 


O God, thou immeasurable goodness! 
Thou, who art waiting still to be known 
After all our knowing, 

Make us mighty-hearted 

And wide-minded 

As we take up the quest 

For Light and Love. 


The circle of thy Being 

Forever transcends the are 

Of our knowledge, 

But the fragments we have found 
Promise and predict the whole, 
And we praise thee for Faith 
Which leads us 

Through incompleteness 

To undergirded confidence. 


Make us humble as we dare to teach, 
And make us clean as we dare 

To touch the souls of the young. 
Grant us Christ-like courage 

And deep, wise patience, 

With steady reverence for truth. 
Help us to share a vision 

That the years will not destroy, 
That the centuries will approve. 


Show us how to plant peace 

And brotherhood 

And enduring good will, 

Which thy Holy Spirit may breathe upon 
And cause to grow abundantly 

In the heart of mankind. 


Enable us to walk 

Among the ruin and wreckage 
Of victory and defeat 

With hope and healing, 
Ready for food and fellowship 
For all who may look to us. 


Remind us that we are ever Learners 
And keep us sensitive to the voices 
Which whisper of thine urgent indwelling 
In world and man. Amen. 


|}. 
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_A Religious Education Committee Acts 


Susan M. Andrews 


T was the second day of the state convention. Quite 
by accident Mrs. Lee from Centreville found herself 
sitting beside Mrs. Hall from Windsor at luncheon in 
the church vestry. After renewing acquaintance, com- 
menting on the attractiveness of the tables, the quality 
of the food, etc., the conversation turned to the morn- 
ing’s program. Both women agreed that the speaker 
had been stimulating and informing; both said they 
sensed more deeply than ever before the need for a 
strong, up-to-date program of religious education in 
their churches. 

“Tf only something would come of it when we get 
back home,” sighed Mrs. Lee. “We come to conven- 
tions, hear all these fine things, admit we should be 
doing more, but what happens? We go back and do 
just as we’ve always done. That story he told about 
the man who wound his clock every night for forty 
years before he discovered it was an eight-day clock 
certainly applies to us.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mrs. Hall, “I mustn’t forget to in- 
clude that in my report to our committee. I shan’t, 
though, for I’ve taken careful notes of each session.” 

Mrs. Lee looked a bit puzzled. “Report? To your 
committee?” she asked. 

So Mrs. Hall explained. “You see, I’m a member 
of our church’s Religious Education Committee. I’m 
here as its delegate. In addition to all I’m learning 
about religion and the church and the world today, 
I’m making notes of every suggestion for strengthening 
the local church and its educational program. At the 
October meeting of our committee my report with its 
recommendations will be acted upon.” 

Mrs. Lee was interested. “Then the convention 
will make a difference in your church, won’t it? I’m 
sure no one from Centreville has been asked to report. 
And your mention of a Religious Education Committee 
reminds me that last year one was talked about in our 
church, and finally appointed—come to think of it, I 
believe I was on it. But we never held a meeting. 
No one seemed to know what to do.” 

“We've just begun the third year of ours,” said 
Mrs. Hall. “And while we’re not a large church and 
there are many things we can’t do, it’s surprising how 
much the committee has accomplished. We look back 
now and wonder how we ever got on without it.” 

Mrs. Lee was thoughtful for a moment as she 
helped herself to another biscuit, Then turning to 
Mrs. Hall she exclaimed with a touch of excitement 
in her voice: “I’ve an idea! I should take something 
back to our church too. Would you tell me about 
your committee and how it works? Then maybe I 
could put some life into ours; at least, I could try.” 

“Indeed I will, gladly,” said Mrs. Hall. “And if 
we don’t finish at lunch there’s some free time before 
the next session. 


“To begin with, our committee has five members, — 


with the minister and superintendent of the church 
school members ez officio—seven in all. Our chairman 


is a public-school man with two children of his own in 
our church school. He’s much interested in community 
affairs. Fortunately for us (and we can thank our 
minister for this), he considers the church one of the 
most important institutions in the community. Last 
year he resigned from another committee in town to 
give more time to this one. Another member is one 
of our church-school teachers—an able and thoughtful 
woman. The next two, well, if you could see them 
you'd know why they were chosen. Mr. §. in his 
fifties, Mrs. B. in her thirties, both alert, loyal persons, 
devoted to the church and not afraid to see it change 
its way of doing things.” Mrs. Hall hesitated a moment, 
then continued. “You may wonder why I’m on it,” 
she said. “My chief qualification is that I’m a parent 
and that I know most of the parents and children in 
the church.” 

“Were you all appointed to the committee?” asked 
Mrs. Lee. 

“No,” said Mrs. Hall. “In some churches it’s done 
that way, I believe. The church board of trustees 
(usually on recommendation of its chairman and the 
minister) appoints the committee. But ours is elected 
at the annual parish meeting, just as the other stand- 
ing committees are. And with provision for changes 
in membership every so often. We're working toward 
what is called in our denomination the Ideal Board 
of Trustees with the chairmen of all standing com- 
mittees members of the board. This year we expect 
our chairman will be elected to it—he has certainly 
proved that he’s qualified. Then our Religious Educa- 
tion Committee will rate with those on Property, 
Music, etc., and a report of its activities will be 
presented at each regular monthly meeting of the 
board. It’s strange when you think of it that we’ve 
had committees for everything under the sun but only 
recently one concerned with the major task of the 
church—guiding the religious growth of all its people, 
old and young.” 

“T never thought of that before,” said Mrs. Lee. 
“T guess we figured that that was the job of the 
Sunday-school superintendent. After all, he has the 
children and they’re the ones who need to be taught, 
aren't they?” : 

“You'll forgive me for smiling, Mrs. Lee, but I 
should say you have exactly the kind of school we 
had two years ago when our minister convinced us 
we needed a Religious Education Committee.-_No 
one before had shown us that our school should be 
part of a church program of religious education. It 
had been shifting for itself so many years, with a few 
loyal souls planning its work, and paying its bills, 
while the church’ went by on the other side and some- 
times scarcely knew it had a school! Meanwhile what 
was happening? It became more and more difficult 
to secure teachers for junior- and senior-high age pupils 
sc that they gradually left, some to go to other 
churches. Nothing was being done with the older 
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young people. Young parents, for whom church 
service Sunday morning was temporarily out of the 
question, had no ‘hold’ on the church or the church on 
them: Several of our men admitted they were attend- 
ing with profit the Men’s Fellowship of another church 
which provided excellent speakers and discussions 
every month.” 

“T should think you were talking about our church,” 
interrupted Mrs. Lee. “Go on.” 

“At our first committee meeting we discussed the 
purpose of the church and the aims of religious educa- 
tion. I remember being a bit impatient at that. So 
many things weré crying to be done. But I soon saw 
the wisdom of this procedure. First our minister 
explained a statement, of purpose he’d prepared to 
stimulate our thinking. Then we talked about it: 
religious growth through worship, study and discussion, 
fellowship in the church, outreach through the church 
into the community, the denomination, the church 
universal, the world. I’d never had it explained that 
way before. 

“Then on the blackboard he drew a horizontal line, 
marking it off into age groups. With the kind of 
experiences the church should be providing for all its 
people, young and old, clearly in mind we went from 
left to right of the liné to see what we were then 
doing for each age. I shall never forget the gaps! No 
nursery roll to keep in touch with parents in the 
interest of their babies and preschool children. A 
church school for the next group—yes, but doing so 
inadequately what we’d just discovered was the real 
work of the church. We hung our heads in shame 
when we came to the youth section of that line, for we 
were failing them completely. And it was almost as 
bad for young adults—especially parents. In the adult 
section, the church appeared to be reaching 60 per cent 
of the women through Sunday-morning services and 
our two women’s organizations. ‘But is either of these 
on very close terms with an educational program?’ 
asked the chairman. A member of one of the societies 
admitted they were not.” 

“We'd known for a long time,” Mrs. Hall went on, 
“that things weren’t right. But no one had any 
authority to change them. At best, if each organiza- 
tion had tried to set its house in order each would 
have missed the point of seeing the whole picture, of 
knowing where our sins of omission as a church were 
making the greatest inroads.” 

“What did you do first?” asked Mrs. Lee, “that is, 
if you weren’t completely discouraged.” 

“Oh, but we weren’t discouraged,’ Mrs. Hall ex- 
plained. “It was like knowing the worst when one is 
ill. We'd struck rock bottom. We were far from 
solutions but we were already catching glimpses of 
the way out.” 

“But what did you decide to do?” persisted Mrs. 
Lee. 

“Nothing at our first meeting,” said Mrs. Hall. 
“That, too, seemed strange at first. Then I realized 
the wisdom of it. Much that we had already discussed 
needed time to sink in; further thought was necessary 
before making plans. So to each member of the com- 
mittee the chairman gave an assignment for the next 
meeting. The pile of books and pamphlets which he 
and the minister had assembled disappeared like magic 
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as everyone left with some ‘homework’ under his arm.” 

“How often do you hold your meetings?” asked 
Mrs. Lee. , 

“For the first three months we met every two 
weeks. 
rain or shine. All last year, a week before the meeting 
the chairman gave or sent to each member a copy of 
the agenda. Then we knew what was to be discussed, 
what reports were to be called for. Yes, a great deal 
depends upon the chairman, and the way the minister 
works with him.” 

Suddenly both women discovered that they were 
the only ones left in the vestry. As Mrs. Hall started 
to rise Mrs. Lee held out a restraining hand. “But I 
still don’t know what your committee does,” she said. 
“Please go on.” A hasty glance at their programs 
showed there was still time before the afternoon session, 
so Mrs. Hall continued. 

“The first year was one of learning and growth for 
every committee member. In addition, we shared our 
statement of purpose—of the church’s aims and objec- 
tives with every organization and every individual in 
the church. We presented in writing at a parish meet- 
ing a plan for an educational program which would 
reach every person in the church. A nursery roll was 
started with one of our fine mothers, whose children 
are a little older now, as its head. She is doing excel- 
lent work with our young parents. We co-operated 
with the superintendent in improving the church 
school. Two committee members took upon them- 
selves the problem of securing and equipping leaders, 
with the special needs of older boys and girls in mind. 

“Last year we continued the work begun and -did 
one or two new and significant things. A church-school 
prospectus went to the entire parish. We built up a 
junior-high and senior-high class in church school, 
thanks to the two fine leaders who’d been preparing 
to do this. We started a bimonthly adult discussion 
group. Attendance was disappointing at first. Later 
it improved as interest grew in the subjects discussed. 
For the first time last year the church assumed finan- 
cial responsibility for its church school. The pupils’ 
offerings in turn are given to the church—another step 
toward helping the children feel that they are part 
and parcel of the church. Oh, yes, the two women’s 
societies announced their intention of becoming an 
association this fall and having an _ educational 
program. 

“This year too, the high-school group is planning 
to become a Youth Fellowship. One member of our 
committee is helping them correlate their Sunday 
morning and evening programs. Our returning service- 
men, and how the church can help meet some of their 
needs—that will call for serious thinking this year, too. 
Also, our committee is arranging for a visit from our 
general field worker in midwinter. And now—even 
though I haven’t told you all, ’m afraid we should be 
going. I hope you’re not completely worn out, listen- 
ing to this long recital.” 

“On the contrary, I feel like a new person! You 
don’t know how grateful Iam. And I’ve decided Jil 
make a report, too. [ll tell about the convention. But 
T'll also tell what I learned by sitting beside Mrs. Hall 
at luncheon—and for a little while after,” said Mrs, 
Lee glancing about the deserted room. 


Since then once a month—the second Monday, 


J 


rude. 
to delight in not paying attention. They didn’t hear. 
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Those Junior-Highs 


Hope Reamon 
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Are you wondering how your church can meet the needs of this age group? 
Mrs. Reamon offers some suggestions. 


: 


ec E’S impossible. She’s such a moody child. 

. fi. I never saw anyone so unpredictable. Every 
member of that class seems to go out of his way to be 
He has talent, but it’s misdirected. She seems 


a thing [ said to them. He blows either hot or cold, 
and the change comes often.” 

When you hear these remarks, or others like them, 
you may be pretty sure the speaker is referring to one 
of “those junior-highs” or to a class of boys or girls 
between the ages of eleven and fourteen. The chances 
are the person speaking is convinced that the children 
of whom he speaks are completely abnormal, and that 
probably nothing can be done about it. The tone of 
voice is apt to be one of utter disgust or discourage- 
ment. If that is so, you have heard the testimony of 
one who is unused to the normal behavior of young 
adolescents. 

These youngsters are unpredictable. They seem 
impossible, rude, disinterested; seem to- have mis- 
directed talents and a faculty for keeping themselves 
and those about them in a constant state of confusion. 
However, if they weren’t acting that way to a greater 
or lesser degree we could be quite certain that they 
were abnormal, and that we should be concerning 
ourselves about their welfare. They should fit all 
these descriptions of them. And because of that fact 
each individual child is the most interesting and 
challenging being with whom a parent or teacher can 
adventure—or agonize. 

Let it be said at the outset that anyone who takes 
the attitude that this period in a child’s life is simply 
one to be contended with and lived through as best 
he—and you—can, is missing one of the most wonder- 
ful opportunities of teaching and developing human 
personality that ever comes to an adult. Here stands 
the child, rapidly becoming an adult, finding it difficult 
to throw off his dearly beloved childhood and at the 
same time eagerly trying his wings in adult demeanor. 
He develops so rapidly in such a short space of time 
that he is breathless with the hurry of it. On the 
other hand, he may not be developing as fast as his 


_ companions are and may suddenly feel utterly alone. 


He needs ‘a feeling of self-security as he has never 
needed it before, and yet because we see him as only a 
child, we fail to allow him to develop self-confidence. 
Then perhaps, when we discover to our surprise that 
he is capable of certain achievements and of making 
sound decisions, we allow him such freedom without 
guidance that his stumbling becomes falling. In fact, 
there is so much to know about a child at this stage 
of rapid development that it is easy for one who is 
interested in his welfare to slip into the aforementioned 
frame of mind which rationalizes: “It’s a phase. 
Tll stick it out with him, and somehow he will emerge 


from the whole experience a well-developed, normal 
human being.” 

Those of us who are to be trusted with the Chris- 
tian education of others have a grave responsibility 
to all age groups. None of us can do a worthy piece 
of work without preparation and formal- or self- 
education. To the leader or parent of “those junior- 
highs” let it be said that a commendable job cannot 
be done without examining earnestly the ways and 
needs of these exciting young: unpredictables. Knowl- 
edge gained by study, coupled with good common 
sense, can be of much value to parents and teachers 
in helping to give these youngsters a square deal 
during this generally misunderstood age. So much 
can happen during these few years. Here is a word 
to the wise: 90 per cent of child delinquency is mis- 
named. Truly it is parental or leadership delinquency! 

We should strive for a clearcut picture of what 
this period means in the development of a human 
being. Unfortunately, it has been referred to as the 
“intermediate” age, indicating that it is an in-between 
stage, something static or a waiting time. It is any- 
thing but that. It is the speediest time of all. 

Physically, somewhere between the ages of eleven 
and fourteen the child grows literally by leaps and 
bounds. This change may not start taking place at 
precisely the same age for every child in any given 
group of children. This is one source of uneasiness. 
The child who suddenly finds himself the “long drink 
of water” or the “shorty” of the crowd is embarrassed 
by the taunts of his companions or the unthinking 
remarks of his elders. Physical development is more 
rapid in girls than in boys and, together with a new 
consciousness of the opposite sex, it brings on a 
real battle of the sexes. A pair of unexpectedly large 
hands or feet, or a body whose muscles have grown 
faster than their co-ordination, make for awkwardness 
that exasperates and annoys. Knocking over tables 
and chairs is embarrassing. It leads to distress when 
a. young person is wearing his sensitiveness right under 
the surface of the skim. An appetite that must neces- 
sarily be tremendous to supply the needs of this 
growing body leads to overeating and unwise eating 
of anything in sight at any time of day. The result: 
an unhealthy looking skin, and more self-consciousness. 
The fastest growth is taking place in the glandular 
system, and who can know the depth to which the 
emotions go as a boy or girl discovers the coming of 
manhood or womanhood? 

Intellectual growth keeps pace pretty well with 
physical growth. Up to this time in his home and 
educational associations the child has gained a mass 
of basic information along with a few mechanical skills. 
Now he reaches the period where he begins to do some 
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thinking for himself. He no longer accepts facts at 
their face value or believes that something is true 
merely because someone has told him so. He must 
seek the proof before he will accept the truth. His in- 
tellectual powers will increase greatly from now on 
and the rate of increase will depend somewhat on what 
factual knowledge he has had up to this point. He has 
a dislike for monotony, and a change of pace must be 
forthcoming from those who would successfully teach 
him more. He will appear to lack the ability to 
concentrate, but this is merely an indication of his 
enthusiasm to learn all he can about familiar things 
and to add to his fund of knowledge in the realm of 
things unknown up to now. His appetite for learning 
is as avid as his: Appetite for food. He has a vivid 
imagination which is largely controlled by emotional- 
ism or wishful thinking. We must not fail to recognize 
the fact that his ability to reason, to think and to 
judge is making great gains and must be nurtured in 
the right direction without being thwarted. In other 
words, his intelligence must be measured on a social 
and emotional scale as well as on the scale of factual 
knowledge. 

His cultural growth is going to depend on his 
natural interests during these years. His interests are 
wide and a study shows that the “movies” and the 
radio head the list. Sports come next, and, as a matter 
of important information to us, school and church 
school are very near the bottom of the list. Care must 
be taken in guiding youngsters in their listening and 
reading. Should we condemn a “movie” or a radio 
program, they will move heaven and earth to see or 
hear the things condemned. Their main reading 
interests lie in stories of adventure, biography and 
science, and these later are replaced by romantic tales 
in which love interest takes an important place. 

Someone has described an emotional experience as 
“a stirred up state of the entire organism.” Emotions 
run high and are at flood stage most of the time in a 
child in early adolescence. This is the natural result 
of the fact that his rapid mental, physical and social 
development is thrusting him into so many new and 
untried situations. The nervous system is being in- 
fluenced by the high tension of growth and change. 
The glandular development particularly affects the 
emotions, and everyday incidents take on major pro- 
portions. There are certain drives that control the 
adolescent and, should they be frustrated, emotional 
upheaval results. The common emotions that bring 
most violent reactions are those of fear, anger, jealousy 
and love. Those that cause a milder reaction, but 
might last longer, are worry, regret, disgust, embarrass- 
ment, sorrow and pleasure. His reactions are varied 
and may result in an impulsive outburst or in long 
periods of sullen quiet. The problem here is not to 
try to suppress emotions, but to teach the control of 


them. A child that is not given help in this field may - 


remain adolescent in his emotional reactions all the 
days of his life. Knowing what causes these upheavals 
can be of help to the leader or parent in preventing 
much unnecessary distress. 

The junior-high must face the matter of social 
development mainly in his readjustment of relation- 
ships between himself and his parents and teachers, 
and himself and his companions. Those persons who 
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Junior-highs of today will be the Shh of tomorrow’s 
world 


surround his life take on a new light, now that he is 
able to make decisions and choices and to promote 
ideas himself. He is sensitive to social stimuli, and 
with the right kind of guidance will make the right 
choice in activity and companionship. The real 
begirfhings of worth-while leadership are made now, 
right or wrong friendships are formed now, and the 
seeds for the right kind of life, or a desire for excite- 
ment with no regard or thought for results, are planted 
now. 

We know for a fact that all this rapid growth that 
is taking place within the human body and personality 
is interwoven, that each part is an integral part of 
the whole, and as a child grows physically, socially 
and mentally, so will he grow spiritually. There is no 
time when the ground is so fertile for the teaching of 
ideals, the setting forth of moral standards, the instill- 
ing of right attitudes or the nurturing of a companion- 
ship between a child and his Creator. However, know- 
ing what we do about his makeup and reactions, we 
know too that we must “make haste slowly,” that we~ 
must move firmly but gently. 

A quick look at the four major drives that 
control our young charges should be of some help to 
us as we set forth on this great adventure of working 
with “those junior-highs.” Drive number one is that 
of self-assertion. This shows up in his-desire to gain 
power over persons and things, and we take our cue 
from this in building a program that includes arts’ 
and crafts, drama, music and other activities. We give 
him a chance to take the center of the stage and 
display his abilities. He can then prove that he is: 
capable of certain adult qualities. We give him a 
hearing when plans are being made or ideas are being 
set forth. He will argue that black is white and be 
terrifyingly logical in his argument. Learn his limita- 
tions and at the same time give him enough leeway 
to spread his wings. Let no leader show scorn or 
amusement when he earnestly states his thoughts or 
desires. He will put up a bitter defense against any- 
one who would hold him down by, too much direction ~ 
or control. 

The second drive is that of organizing. The desire 
to belong is strong, and to belong to a club in which 
there is a set of officers, a secret code and certain 
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ceremonials is the goal to be attained. Group associa- 
tion in an organized class answers this desire and gives 
the teacher a model tool with which to foster social 
attitudes and produce real leadership. Care must be 
taken in time spent on formalities to prevent the 
lasting danger of exclusiveness. 

Drive three: Conformity. The junior-highs are 
the original faddists. They must all wear the same 
kind of plaid shirts (with the tails on the outside), 
jthey must all whistle, read, use slang and walk exactly 
alike. This faddishness is an expression of conformity, 
and conformity is an attempt to be like the rest of the 
crowd so as to overcome the danger of unpopularity. 
It lasts longer than any other phase that a boy or 
girl goes through, but as a junior-high student it has 
its most vehement showing. Here is a hint that 
partiality, unthinkingly shown or expressed by a 
teacher or parent toward boys and girls at this age, 

_may lead to real distress with lasting consequences. 

The fourth drive that must be appreciated and 
acknowledged is that of sex. A child’s interest in sex 
is natural and must be dealt with honestly. During 
this period of rapid sexual development his interest 
rises and becomes a part of his emotional growth. 
Attitudes are important in this field, and those working 
with young people can have them thinking of this 
God-given power as a sacred privilege or as a curse 
to be shunned. 

In conclusion, we repeat what was: said in the 


How Do You Teach? 


Mary E. Willits 


ISS X and Miss Y are not real people. In fact, 
as is frequently said, “any resemblance to 
persons living or dead is purely coincidental.” Miss X 
could be you, and she could be me. Miss Y could 
be either of us. In fact, all of us are at some time 
either X or Y, and sometimes we are a combination of 
both. ; 
Miss X and Miss Y are fifth-grade teachers in the 
church school. Just for fun, let’s look in on them as 
they prepare to do the same things: 


Presenting a New Textbook 


Miss X’s lesson for the day is the presentation of 
a new textbook. She has the materials in her hands 
and, as the children assemble after the worship service, 
she says: “These are your new books, children. 
You have had workbooks before, so you will know 


how to use them. Open them at page one. Tom, 
you begin to read.” 
A groan goes up from the children. Some less 


timid soul mutters: “Gee, we had workbooks last 
year. We hate workbooks.” Poor Miss X has ‘a 
problem. Already the children have developed a 
dislike for the book. What can she do? 

Let’s look in on Miss Y who is presenting the same 
book to a group. Miss Y doesn’t especially like work- 
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beginning. Guiding the young adolescent may be a 
joy or it may be an agony. With some understanding 
as to what is happening to him and why he acts as he 
does, with an earnest desire to have a hand in guiding 
his rapid development in the right channels, and 
appreciating that certain influences during this period 
will have a lasting effect on the man or the woman 
that emerges, we shall discover that what may appear 
to be a problem is really an exciting privilege. 


TI am a young adolescent. 
I stand halfway between Childhood 
which I have not yet put fully off, 
And Manhood 
which I have not yet put fully on. 
Therefore I am a strange mixture of both, 
To the confusion of those who do not know me 
and the joy of those who do. 
Likewise I cause confusion to myself— 
And so I break up my classes— 
Or I make them. 
I torment my teachers— 
Or I intrigue them. 
I draw pictures in the back of the hymnbook 
or the Bible— 
Or I etch their lessons upon my heart. 
And I do the one or the other, 
According to whether my teachers have sought 
To repress my fading Childhood— 
Or to build upon my emerging Manhood. 
I am a young adolescent. 
Percy R. Haywarp 


Much depends on knowing how—as the account of these two fifth-grade 
teachers indicates. 


books, but the superintendent insists that they be 
used for beginning fifth grade. Miss Y knows how 
children feel about workbooks and so she has planned 
carefully exactly what she will say. As we enter the 
room we hear Miss Y say: “You remember last 
Sunday I said I would have your new books for you 
this Sunday. Perhaps some of you will be saying, 
“We don’t like workbooks. We hate to write.’ This is 
a different kind of workbook from any I have ever 
seen. In additign, I feel that you should have a 
chance to choose how you will use the book.” 

The children look at one another. You can almost 
see their thoughts: “She knows we don’t like to write. 
Maybe we can skip some of the writing.” The idea 
of helping to plan the way they use the books appeals 
to them. 

Miss Y holds up a copy of the child’s book and 
invites comments. The children discuss what the title 
means and ask Miss Y to tell them who is right, but 
she withholds her answer. “Notice the picture on the 
cover,” says Miss Y. 

“That’s sort of like the pictures in my history 
book,” remarks Jean. “Maybe it will help me in my 
history.” 

“Maybe your history will help you in this book too, 
Jean,” answers Miss Y, and Jean smiles. 
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“There are good maps and pictures all through the 
book. Look through and see what you find.” The 
children afte quiet for a few seconds and then Bill 
exclaims: “Look at page —. That’s really something.” 
The children look and agree that Bill is right. 

Miss Y makes a suggestion now. “Turn to page —. 
Do you think you could tell what that is?” The chil- 
dren discuss the meaning of the picture. Miss Y 
listens and does not comment. She encourages 
questions and from these she will know many things 
which will help her in teaching the book. 

“Oh, this is going to be fun,” remarks Tom. “I think 
I’m going to like this book.” 

The period is nearly ended. The children have had 
no lesson in the formal sense. They have not used 
their Bibles, nor’ have-they heard a story (the. two 
requisites of a lesson in the eyes of some people), but 
they have had an introduction to their new books. 
They have had an opportunity to explore the contents 
of the books, to ask questions, to anticipate what will 
come in the future. 

What are the points of difference between the 
presentations of Miss X and Miss Y? 

1. Miss Y knew that interest was important in 
launching a new enterprise. Miss X was not especially 
interested in the books herself. She did not create an 
interest in the books. Miss Y felt that using the first 
period to get acquainted with the books was good 
insurance for the course. To have the children feel 
that the course will be interesting means that the 
children will attend regularly and will share in the 
planning of the work. 

2. Miss Y knew children and their desire to be 
understood and appreciated. Her comments at the 
beginning of the presentation about their not liking 
workbooks showed that she understood children. 
Her statement that the children could choose how they 
would use their books showed her belief in democratic 
planning. 

3. Miss Y knew that preparation was important, 
even for such an informal lesson as she carried out 
the first Sunday. To this end, she had carefully gone 
through the whole book, making notes on interesting 
spots to call to the attention of the children. Miss X 
had probably not even looked past the first page of 
the book. 


Introducing a Lesson 
, 


_Let’s look in on Miss X and Miss Y as they 
introduce a lesson. We stop at Miss X’s room first. 
Miss X is nowhere to be seen. The children, five of 
them, are already in the room. Sally and Bob are 
fighting over whose turn it is to pass out the Bibles. 
Anne and Peter are reading comic books. David sits 
waiting. Just as Sally has yelled, “Bob Brandle, it 
is too my turn,’ Miss X enters and seats herself. 

“Take your seats, children,” she shouts above the 
din. Sally and Bob fall into their chairs. “And put 
those horrid comic books away,’ screams the angry 
teacher. The comic books disappear. “Now,” 
announces Miss X, “I am going to read you a story, 
ard when I have finished you can make a picture of it.” 
The children look neither interested nor disinterested. 
The story is unfolding as we slip out. 
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Let’s visit Miss Y on another Sunday morning. — 


Her children have arrived as we enter the room—but 
so has Miss Y. She knows human nature well enough 
te realize that it is better to accompany her children 


to their classroom. The boys and girls are léoking at 
One® 


materials which Miss Y has laid on the tables. 
boy is passing Bibles. A girl is distributing pencils and 
paper. We notice a schedule on the wall which gives 
the names of the children who are helpers for the 
different Sundays. The children around the table 
seem interested, and we are hardly conscious of the 
beginning of the lesson, for they continue to sit or 
stand informally around the table. 

“Do you remember what a parable is?” asks. 
Miss Y. (Helen remembers that it was a new word 
they learned the previous Sunday.) “You know you 
mentioned two parables which you remembered.” 
(On the blackboard we see that “The Good Samari- 
tan” and “The Prodigal Son” are listed.) “Today,” 
continued Miss Y, “let’s discover what other stories 
Jesus told. Maybe when you have finished, you will 
want to write a play. You can help plan what 
activities you want to carry out. 

“Since you are old enough to read from the Bible, 
I wouldn’t want to tell you stories which you can read 
for yourself. Open your Bibles to Matthew 13:3 
(Miss Y writes this on the blackboard) and see what 
you find there.” 

From a carefully selected list of stories which Jesus 
told, Miss Y has her references at hand to guide the 
children in their exploration. Because she has studied 
the stories herself, she is able to help the children dis- 
cuss their meaning. The lesson progresses and the 
children have been interested. We leave before the 
references are exhausted, but we can imagine how Miss 
Y and her children will continue. We know that 
Miss Y will use the originality of the children and will 
let them help plan their study and activities. 

What is the difference between the two introduc- 
tions? What, we might ask, is the difference between 
the two teachers? 

1. Miss Y knows that trouble can be avoided if she 
accompanies her children to their classroom. This is 
a little thing in itself, but it is important. She also 
feels that a schedule of helpers prevents quarrels as to 
who is to pass out materials. 

2. Miss Y has talked with her children about the 
purpose of the church-school hour so that they know 
what their part is. Comic books are hardly tolerated 
as playthings. 

3. Miss Y gives her children a motive, which is, 
we believe, more challenging than Miss X’s statement, 
“I am going to read you a story, and when I have 
finished you can draw a picture.” The idea of explor- 
ing and discovering appeals to children of junior age. 

4. Co-operative planning is the keynote of Miss 
Y’s class period. Miss X dictates what her children 
will do. 

5. Miss Y’s preparation is definitely superior to 
Miss X’s. Reading a story to a fifth-grade class is 
not a good method for general use. Miss Y had spent 
time and thought on her lesson, as was evidenced by 
the list of references compiled and by the knowledge 
she brought to the children from her home study. 
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Eunice H. Rawson 


aration of church-school worship services, anything 


Pan those of us who are responsible for the prep- 


hich will offer appropriate variety from the routine 
form of service is welcome. It is agreed that music is 
important in worship. However, it is not always pos- 
sible to enhance a service with a special musical selec- 
tion. This is where choral speaking comes in. A 
service may be enriched and fresh meaning given 
through congregational speaking or trained speaking 
by a choir. 
There are many to whom the words choral speaking 
‘or choric verse convey little or no meaning. However, 
that should not deter one. Choric verse is specifically 
an English kind of music. The speaking voice should 


_ contain as much musical quality as the singing voice. 


A group of people rehearsed and trained by a leader 
an acquire as lovely a tone and give as expressive an 
interpretation of a poem as any musical composition 
rendered. 

‘Choric verse is fun. It is instructive. It is easy 
to do. Children have a natural sense of rhythm. They 
‘enjoy doing things together, and they will be surprised 
to find that reading poetry is one of them. Shy 
children will love it because they can take part in 
something without having to do it all alone. New 
talent will be uncovered and an appreciation of good 
literature will be developed. For these reasons, if for 
no other, introduce choric speaking to your group. 

There are several types of arrangement in choric 
speech. 

The refrain is the simplest type. A solo voice 
carries the narrative and the group speaks the refrain 
in unison. 

The litany (prayer with alternate responses) 
readily lends itself to this treatment. A group of 
young children thinking about the changes which 
autumn brings would greatly enjoy the following poem 
by Louise Abney. The teacher reads the long lines, 
tthe children the refrain: 


The autumn leaves are dancing down— 
Dance, leaves, dance! 

Leaves of crimson, gold, and brown— 
Dance, leaves, dance! 


Let the wind whirl you around, 

Make a carpet for the ground, 

Soon you'll sleep without: a sound— 
Dance, leaves, dance! 


The antiphonal type is when two balanced groups 


speak alternately. Divide your group by boys or girls 


or according to light and dark voices, ie., high and 
low. Each group follows the other without pause or 


. hurry in rhythmical manner. As far as possible keep 


to a natural pitch at all times. The groups may speak 
a unit of a few words or whole stanzas at a time. Quite 
a few of the psalms are suitable for antiphonal read- 


ing. (See Psalm 24.) So also are many hymns. Be « 
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sure that a full discussion of the meaning of the selec- 
tion precedes its use in a service. 

Sequential reading is enjoyable. Pick out. single 
voices to speak in succession with a unison opening 
and ending. (See Psalm 150.) This type is often 
very impressive if used when the offering is presented. 

Part speaking is more advanced and yet not diffi- 
cult. Voices are grouped according to pitch as in a 
singing choir: light, medium and dark. Each part 
speaks as the separate ideas, pictures or moods of the 
poem are expressed. Solo voices interspersed make it 
more interesting. (See the possibilities in Grace Noll 
Crowell’s “Some Gay Adventurous Thing.”) 

Combined forms present unlimited possibilities. 
Part speaking, solo voices and unison speaking may 
be combined in a choric reading while a group of 
costumed children act the poem out in pantomime. 
Biblical stories and poems of parables when done in 
this manner leave an indelible impression on a grow- 
ing mind. “The Sermon on the Mount,” “Ruth and 
Naomi,” “The Good Samaritan” and others may be 
made very effective and meaningful. 

Any good speaker who loves poetry and enjoys 
reading it aloud may become a leader of a choric 
speaking choir. Any group of people may compose 
the choir. As they progress, the decision on the part 
of the choir as to the best form of presentation to use 
in speaking any particular selection will be a matter 
of common sense and artistic judgment. It will be 
discovered that much poetry, many of the psalms, and 
a great many hymns lend themselves to a variety of 
forms of choric speaking. 

For those interested, other helpful books on the 
subject are: The Art of Choral Speaking, by Cecile 
de Bank; The Speech Choir, by Marjorie Gullan; The 
Unit Plan for Choral Reading, by Muriel B. Newton; 
and Choric Interludes, by Mildred Jones Keefe. 


Youth responds when the church provides 
strong leadership 
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FOR KEITH MUNRO 
An American chaplain who gave his life in New Guinea 
Suaun Herron 


So swift and silently he moves abroad, 

like the far echo of a dead desire; 

pressing no footprints where his feet have trod, 

casting no shadow from the moon’s white fire. 

High in the vaulted ceilings of my mind, 

his voice steals whispering echoing end to end, 

soft as the voiceless whisper of the wind 

like some remembrance of a long loved friend. 

Beauteous as radiant air around a star 

his undiscernéd face glows on my brow 

lighting with formless beauty from afar 

freedom this shattered form denies me now. 
So in expectant peace I draw each bteath 
and wait for the~enfolding arms of Death. 


Note: Chaplain Munro was killed while taking a service. 
One of his men said: “There goes the best man in the 
battalion.” 


(Rev. Shaun Herron of Toc H, in Normandy when we last 
heard from him, writes here of an old friend of Princeton 
Seminary days. Of the wife of Chaplain Munro a letter 
from England says: “She is one of the many American 
women who have shown such great courage in the loneliness 
of loss at such great distances of those they love. Mrs. 
Munro lives at 6077 Ocean Avenue, Oakland, Calif—Tur 
Eprror.) 


LOYALTY OF JAPANESE-AMERICANS FULLY 
DEMONSTRATED 


ONTRARY to a widely held belief, there has not been 

one proved case of sabotage or espionage by a Japanese- 
American, either in this country or Hawaii, since the begin- 
ning of the war, Carey McWilliams, former Commissioner 
of Immigration of the State of California, points out in a 32- 
page pamphlet study, What About Our Japanese-Americans? 
put out by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., and the Ameri- 
can Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, both of New 
York City. 

In this new Public Affairs Pamphlet, Mr. McWilliams, 
author of Factories in the Field and Brothers Under the Skin, 
presents a summary of the results of two years of intimate 
study of the issues raised by the evacuation, relocation, and 
segregation of Japanese-Americans. The pamphlet is illus- 
trated by Taro Yashima, noted anti-Fascist artist. 

The complete findings of Mr. McWilliams’ two-year study 
will be issued in book form by the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations this fall. 

The Japanese-Americans who are now being resettled and 
given employment in various parts of the country are men 
and women who have proved their loyalty beyond any ques- 
tion, Mr. McWilliams reveals. 

Americans of Japanese ancestry have been “screened” 
more than once to test their loyalty: 

First, the F.B.I. kept a close check on “dangerous in- 
dividuals” for at least several years prior to Pearl Harbor, 
and such persons were promptly arrested on December 7, 
both in Hawaii and on the mainland, and placed in special 
detention camps. 

Second, after the evacuation of some 110,000 persons of 
Japanese descent to relocation centers, the War Relocation 
Authority sifted out the so-called “disloyal” elements and 
segregated them at Tule Lake. Actually, according to Mr. 
McWilliams, only a small proportion of this group may be 
regarded as disloyal. 

The record of the more than 19,000 Japanese-Americans 
who have left the relocation centers for normal homes and 
jobs has fully demonstrated their loyalty. The pamphlet 
concludes that “if the relocation program is ended at an 
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early date, with most of the evacuees relocated outside the 
centers, the program itself will show constructive results 
despite the hardships, expense, and needless suffering which 
it has involved.” 

As further confirmation of the loyalty of the Japanese- 
Americans in relocation centers and of the potentialities of) 
the relocation program for democracy, Mr. McWilliams points 
to facts such as the following: 

There are now more than 8,000 Japanese-Americans in 
the Army. Some of them, like Sergeants Kazuo Komoto and 
Fred Nishitsujii, have been cited for gallantry. Sgt. Ben 
Kuroki has taken part in over twenty-five combat flights over 
Eurgpe and wears the Air Medal with four Oak Leaf Clusters. 

he evacuees inside the centers have purchased war 
bonds; conducted drives for the Red Cross; organized volun- 
teers-for-victory committees; made radio transcriptions for 
the O.W.1.; and, within the limitations of detention, have 
done all in their power to further the war effort. 

Young Nisei—American-born citizens of Japanese-immi- 
grant parentage—are “moving out into the main stream of 
American life . . . and, in many fields, are demonstrating an 
alert awareness of the kind of world in which they live.” 

It is a healthy sign for America, Mr. McWilliams con- 
cludes, “that the Japanese problem, which has echoed on 
the West Coast for nearly fifty years, has now ceased to be 
a local and has become a national problem . . . definitely 
related to the problem of the other racial minorities. This 
is important since it is evident that we shall never solve 
any of these problems until we have solved all of them.” 

What About Our Japanese-Americans? by Carey MeWil- 
liams is the ninety-first in the series of popular, factual 10- 
cent pamphlets on current economic and social problems 
published by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., nonprofit, 
educational organization, at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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A NEW EDITOR IN BOSTON 


HE election of Emory Stevens Bucke, pastor of the Hyde 

Park Methodist church of Boston, to the editorship of 
Zions Herald, 121-year-old independent Methodist journal, 
was announced in the issue of Zions Herald for August 30 
by Howard W. Selby, acting president of the Boston Wes- 
leyan Association, publishers of the paper. Mr. Bucke 
succeeds Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor since 1920, who was 
elected a bishop of the Methodist Church. 

The new editor was born in Williamsport, Pa., November 
18, 1913, the son of a Methodist minister, Rev. J. E. A. 
Bucke, and Linnie Coulter Bucke, then of Williamsport but 
now of Shamokin, Pa. Emory Bucke was graduated from 
the College of Liberal Arts of the American University, 
Washington, D. C., in 1935, and from Boston University 
School of Theology in 1938. 

Mr. Bucke began his career as a Methodist clergyman 
in 1936 at Lock Haven, Pa., where he served as assistant 
to his father. Since then he has served the Federated Church 
at Winchester, N. H., the First Methodist Church at Oxford, 
Mass., and the Hyde Park Methodist church of Boston. 
While pastor at Oxford, he was instructor in speech and 
ethics at Nichols Junior College, Dudley. He has also lec- 
tured widely in New England and Pennsylvania on social 
problems. During his residence in Hyde Park he has been 
active in the work of the Good Neighbor Association, an 
interfaith organization formed to meet the problem of anti- 
Semitism in Boston. 

In 1988, Mr. Bucke married Barbara Burns, daughter of 
Mrs. Charles Wesley Burns and the late Bishop Burns. The 
Buckes have two children, Charles Wesley, aged three, and 
Susan, aged one. 

Mr. Bucke took up his duties as editor on September 1. 


Because of a wide fringe of inactive members, many 
churches are a field rather than a foree—Harry C. Munro. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


NOT IN OUR STARS 


EcOMING adult need not mean that 
we stop learning and growing. 

The worst criticism of any group that 
has reached the ears of your temporary 
reporter came when one of a certain 
group was asked to be chairman of wor- 
ship for the ensuing year. The answer 
was: “Must we have a worship service 
at every meeting? I think it bores most 
of the women to death.” 

This certainly was enough to give 
one pause, especially as it was addressed 
to the person who had conducted the 
services the previous year. While not 
entirely agreeing, still, a little thought 
showed that some of the women prob- 
ably were bored, and that, moreover, 
some of the services might have been 
boring. 

Still further reflection brought the 
conclusion that “the fault, dear Brutus, 
is not in our stars, but in ourselves.” 
For too many of us, our religious educa- 
tion came to a full stop when we left 
Sunday school. For too many of us, 
church means music or sermon, not wor- 
ship. We neglect our opportunities to 
grow in religion, which come, not 
through Listening alone, but through 
participation: through prayer, through 
reading, through song. We are not in 
the habit of worshiping, in the deepest 
sense of the word. 


* * * 


Let us face the problem squarely. Let 
us assume that we are agreed that 
every meeting of churchwomen ought 
to begin or end with some sort of wor- 
ship. Are we content with that—some 
sort of worship? Isn’t that part of the 
trouble? Does the worship service tie 
in with the rest of the program, does it 
fit into the theme or the season or the 
occasion? Or is it something we sit 
through, waiting for the meeting to 
begin? 

Perhaps this isn’t true of you or 
your group. But if it is true, and you 
alone know that, is the fault in the 
leader, or in the material she uses—or 
in you? : 

One is reminded of one of Miss Ruth 
I. Seabury’s stories. She told at the 
Washington Convention about the 
group that couldn’t begin its meeting 
because the only woman who could pray 
hadn’t yet arrived. Yes, we are most 
of us afraid to pray aloud. We are not 
irreligious, we are inarticulate. This, 
too, is a matter of education and habit, 
as witness this true incident: 

At a meeting last spring of a federa- 
tion in a certain state, one of the past 
presidents was called upon to offer a 


prayer of consecration following the 
election of the new officers. It so hap- 
pens that this woman is also an out- 
standing leader in the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. In her excel- 
lent prayer she said, “Guide these of- 
ficers of the Women’s Christian Temp 
—” then after a barely perceptible 
pause, and with no apparent embarrass- 
ment, went on, “O Lord, thou knowest 
I mean the Federation of Women’s 
Church Societies.” 
* * * 


How can we get this education that 
some of us seem to have missed? It is 
said. that the best way of learning is by 
doing. The next time you are asked 
to take charge of the worship service— 
do it! ; 

There are other ways open to us, 
also—institutes, conferences, retreats, 
books, church-school classes. If you 
think that you don’t know enough to 
teach a church-school class, try it! You 
soon will! There is nothing so stim- 
ulating as a class of eager youngsters; 
one just has to learn, in order to impart. 
Actually teaching in church school may 
be an excellent method of adult educa- 
tion. ‘ 

Such books as The Nazarene and The 
Apostle, to mention only two, cannot 
but interest and stir the reader mentally 
and spiritually. A lifetime would 
hardly suffice for the reading of good 
books for a true “religious education,” 
but there is always the book, from 
which many others stem. 

* * * 


By the unanimous vote of the Exec- 
utive Board of the A.U.W. in 1940, the 
“Seven Areas of Study” recommended 
by the United Christian Adult Move- 
ment were adopted as the basis for the 
study program of the Association. The 
current Yearbook presents the following 
courses on “The Bible in Life” (the 
first of the “Seven Areas”) : 

Curry Bruce, The Bible and the Quest 
of Life, Oxford, 1933. Fifty-two 
studies in the contribution of the 
Bible to present-day thought and life. 

Hughes, Edwin H., The Bible and Life, 
Methodist Book Concern, 1915. A 
series of lectures on the Bible by 
Bishop Hughes—the Bible and life, 
man, home, education, work, wealth, 
sorrow, etc. 


Lankard, Frank Glenn, The Bible Speaks 
to Our Generation, Oxford, 1941. Dean 
Lankard of Drew University follows 
through the Bible according to his- 
toric order, extracting the resources 
in the Bible for present-day living. 


Rowley, H. H. The Relevance of the 
Bible, James Clarke, 1942. This theo- 
logian of South Wales deals with the 
new view of the Bible, especially in 
regard to its inspiration, the prophets, 
God, Jesus, sin, and the unity of the 
Bible. 


Streibert, Muriel, Youth and the Buble, 
Macmillan, 1924. Still an excellent 
book on how to teach the Bible to 
children. Such problems as legends, 
miracles, birth, stories, etc., are dealt 
with sensibly, always ending on a 
positive note. 

Jefferson, Charles E. The Character of 
Jesus, Crowell, 1908. This remains a 
classic on the qualities: of life that 
made Jesus the object of our faith and 
will make us Christian. 


Fosdick, Harry E. The Manhood of the 
Master, Association, 1913." A study 
book on the basic qualities of life in 
the personality and religion of Jesus— 
a book which has remade many lives. 


Fosdick, Harry E. A Guide to Under- 
standing the Bible, Harper’s, 1938. 
One of the best books available on 
the basic ideas and beliefs of the 
Bible. Takes up such ideas as suf- 
fering, right and wrong, immortality, 
etc. 


Goodspeed, Edgar J. The Story of the 
Bible, University of Chicago. Com- 
bining the story of the Old Testament 
and the story of the New Testament. 
This gives a compact study of the 


structure and basic ideas of the entire 
Bible. 


* * * 


The Yearbook also suggests the use 
of material issued by the American 
Bible Society in a course showing the 
projection of the Bible into all lands 
and languages. 

It would take some time for you and 
your group to cover even this one area, 
but education in any line does not come 
all at once, nor does it suddenly come 
to an end. It is rather “Here a little, 
there a little, line upon line, line upon 
line.” 

And if we truly cannot take the time 
for intensive study, we still do not have 
to stop learning and growing. We, too, 
can find “sermons in stones, and good in 
every thing.” 


S. W. D. H. 


Without a commonly accepted and 
carefully stated purpose, it will be diffi- 
cult for the church as a whole to move 
steadily and consistently forward toward 
any worthy results—Harry C. Munro. 
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General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


WHAT COUNTS 
WITH CHILDREN 


Seeing is be- 
lieving, to chil- 
dren as to all of 
us. Sincerity in 
human. relat ion- 

. ships, sinceré en- 
thusiasm for the 
‘good, the true, 
* andthe beautiful, 
carry far more 

weight with. children than clever tech- 
niques or devices in classroom manage- 
ment. By his actions every child 
constantly says to his teacher, “I can- 
not hear what you say when what 
you are thunders so loudly in my ears.” 
The teacher may theorize about the 
possibilities of growth in the average 
child; she even may think she believes 
in them; but if she does not daily see 
the vision” of beauty behind the dull 
or sullen. eyes of uninteresting, com- 
monplace Tommy Jones, she will lose 
her opportunity to light the torch of 
his life, to release his potentialities. 

One teacher of a group of retarded 
boys creates in her room an atmosphere 
of serenity, beauty, and order. From 
the beginning the boys sense her really 
sincere, keen interest in them, and re- 
spond to the security she provides. 
She starts with something each child 
can do and builds a_ feeling of 
achievement through tangible results 
that he can see for himself. These 
boys live in an atmosphere in which 
success is continually expected. A 
tegcher who thus believes in her chil- 
dren will stimulate remarkable develop- 
ment. Talents never -suspected will 
appear, and her influence will continue 
to operate long after her contact with 
the children is ended. 

The teacher may know the best teach- 
ing procedures and what constitutes 
skill in room management; but if she 
has not the patience and sympathetic 
understanding of children that she 
needs in order to apply her knowledge, 
she will injure rather than lead. Her 
children see, and are influenced by, 
what she is and does. They will catch 
her enthusiasms, her humor, and her 
visions; or they will sense her fears, her 
indifference, and her defeat. The 
courageous teacher shares a_ priceless 
gift with children; the timid one passes 
her handicap on—From Modern Prac- 
tices in the Elementary School, by 
John A. Hockett and E. W. Jacobsen. 


WATCH FOR IT! 


An article on church-school attend- 
ance, prepared for this issue by A. Edwin 
Grimes, will appear in the next issue of 
Tue Leaner. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
WEEK, SEPT. 24-OCT. 1 


Reports from leaders indicate that in 
many Universalist churches September 
24 will be observed as Religious Educa- 
tion Sunday. In some, a service of 
installation for teachers will be held. 
In others, the leaders of all organiza- 
tions will join in a service of dedication 
to the church and its work. Reports 
of observances will be welcome in the 
G.S.S.A. office. 

Religious Education Week may well 
serve to set the tone and direction of 
the year’s work. Let us use it! 


THERE ARE TWO 
SIDES TO TEACHING 


Why must so many persons present 
an alibi when asked to take an active 
part in the church’s educational pro- 
gram? They tell us they are too tired 
on Sundays, or they don’t know enough, 
or that they tried teaching once and 
made a failure of it, etc. Behind it all, 
in most cases, is the feeling that the 
teacher’s task is confining, nerve-racking, 
and thankless. It is thought of almost 
exclusively in terms of sacrifice. 

Most of us make too much of the 
difficulties of teaching, and not nearly 
enough of its rewards. We groan over 
the sacrifices involved, forgetting that 
there are also abundant compensations. 
Tf more of our good people could once 
experience the happiness possible in the 
work, there would not be this chronic 
dearth of recruits. Our main embarrass- 
ment would be in finding places enough 
for all who applied. 

Let one reflect, for example, on the 
satisfaction of being im contact with 
youthful minds and buoyant spirits. 
There is no surer or pleasanter method 
by which people of mature years can 
remain essentially youthful in outlook. 
True, typical boys and_ girls of today 
may often be exasperating; modern 
youth may often perplex, and shock us. 
But, notwithstanding all that, an older 
person who meets regularly with youth 
has an exceptional chance of learning 
about life as it is today. He gains a 
sympathetic understanding of current 
ideals and problems which may do much 
to clarify, or solve, his own. 

How prone we adults are to become 
a bit crabbed in disposition, and more 
than a bit stereotyped in our thinking! 
An hour once a week with those whose 
lives are mostly before them, whose 
thoughts are generally objective, zest- 
ful, and enthusiastic, is a fine correc- 
tive for dull moods. Many a “tired” 
businessman, many a housekeeper gone 
stale with monotony, needs just that 


kind of thing. We may appreciate as 


) 
never before the word of the Master. 

Then, there is the matter of one’s 
personal education. We not only ac- 
quire knowledge by an attempt to 
impart it, but in many cases that is 
the only way in which we ever do 
acquire it. There is a general truth 
behind the confession of a young office 
worker, “I have attended church for 
years, but, do you know, I never really 
learned anything about the Bible until 
I took that class of boys in the corner.” 

But the supreme reward of the 
teacher is in his chance to establish 
human lives in faith and righteousness. 
What a challenge those forty * odd 
minutes when he shares life with this 
little group of immortal souls, housed 
even though they be in distressingly 
active bodies! For all he knows, this 
may be the sole opportunity in their 
lives some of these young persons will 
have to consider honestly questions of 
religion and the Christian life. Per- 
haps, under God, he may be able to 
do with and for them in this brief 
period what no other has ever done, 
or will do. It is a glorious privilege 
to help the “set” of a young life toward 
ideals of honor and usefulness. And 
when some inkling of help given in these 
directions gets back to a teacher—it 
may be years later—he asks no other 
reward. With glowing heart he realizes 
that it has been given to him to work 
with God—From the Adult Bible Class 
Magazine. 


FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 
IN UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


This fall our International Friendship 
Program will be concerned with South- 
east Asia. China will be included, as 
in the past three years, but in addition 
attention will be centered on Burma, 
the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, 
Malaya, Thailand, 

Here is an opportunity to teach some- 
thing of brotherhood, a chance for 
pupils to learn of heroic people meet- 
ing the tragedies of war with real 
courage. Included in the worship serv- 
ices for October, prepared by Miss 
Margaret Winchester and sent to all 
superintendents, are the stories of avia- 
tors who have made exciting discoveries 
as they have met with genuine friendli- 
ness at the hands of “natives.” This 
program presents, too, an opportunity to 
share by sending aid to this enlarging 
circle of needy people in Asia. All 
church-school gifts sent to the G.S.S.A. 
will be channeled through the Uni-~ 
versalist Service Fund Committee to. 
the Church Committee for Relief in 
Asia (formerly the Church Committee 
for China Relief) . > 
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Massachusetts News 


FALL CONFERENCE 
of Massachusetts Universalist Churches 

to be held at the 

First Universalist Church 

Highland Avenue, Somerville 

Thursday, September 28 

Conference Theme: 
“Better Churches for Better Days” 


10:00-10:30 A.M. 

Worship and address on conference 
theme. 

10:30 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 

Ministers’ conference. 

Workshops and demonstration centers 
in various fields—church-school cur- 
riculum, vacation schools, worship, 
creative activities, women’s program. 

12:30 P.M. 

Luncheon. : 

1:45-3:00 P.M. 
Conference of Massachusetts 
versalist women. 
$:15-4:45 P.M. 
Conferences on religious education. 
5:00 P.M. 

Youth conference under direction of 
the Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
Youth Fellowship. 

7:15-8:30 P.M. 

Conferences: “Better Churches 
Through Better Churchmanship.” Sep- 
arate sections for youth, church 
officials, convention program. 


8:30 P.M. 


Closing meditation. 


Uni- 


NEW PASTORATES 


With the opening of work in Septem- 
ber, a number of churches will have 
Rey. Isaiah J. Domas 
will be in North Adams; Rev. Robert H. 
Barber in Lawrence; Rev. Albert F. 
Harkins in North Attleboro; Gordon B. 
McKeeman will begin his pastorate at 
All Souls’ Church in Worcester and 
after graduation from the Tufts School 
of Religion in October will assume full- 
time responsibility in this church; 
Keith Munson, student at Tufts School 
of Religion, will become student pastor 
at South Acton. 


WILL YOU ATTEND? 


The Universalist Sabbath School 
Union is conducting a Leadership Train- 
ing School at 16 Beacon Street on Sep- 


tember 26 and October 3, 10, 17 and 24. 


Prof. Rolland E. Wolfe will give a 
course on “High Lights of the New Tes- 
tament.” Mrs. Miriam DeWolfe will 
give one on “Teaching Primary Chil- 
dren.” A. Edwin Grimes will conduct a 
course for the junior-high group. 

All teachers or prospective teachers 
are asked to attend. 


OUR SELECTED LEADER 


Rey. Frank B. Cuarrerton 
Member of Executive Committee 


Mr. Chatterton, who was elected a 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention at Salem in 1943, spent his 
childhood and youth in Gloucester, 
where he graduated from the high school 
in 1923. After attending Boston Uni- 
versity, he entered the Universalist 
ministry and served as pastor of the 
First Universalist Church in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., from 1928 to 1939. He 
became minister of the First Universalist 
Church in Cambridge in February, 1939, 
and is still there. 

Mr. Chatterton has been a capable 
leader in youth work and religious edu- 
cation, having served for three years as 
dean of the Youth Institute at Ferry 
Beach, and in 1930 and 1931 he was on 
the faculty of the Northern New Eng- 
land School of Religious Education at its 
summer sessions. 

Mr. Chatterton has held many denom- 
inational positions, and at present is 
serving as secretary-treasurer of the 
National Universalist Ministers’ Associa- 
tion; as vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Ministers’ Association; 
and as vice-president of the Boston Uni- 
versalist Club. 

His service to community organiza- 
tions is extensive, and includes the presi- 
dency of the Cambridge Ministerial 
Association, and membership on _ the 
Committee for Veterans’ Rehabilitation 
in Cambridge. 

Mr. Chatterton married Frences Clark 
in 1933. They have two children, a son 
and a daughter. Their residence is at 
39A Lee Street, Cambridge. 


YOU, TOO, 
CAN DO IT 


As a part of the progressive program 
initiated by the minister of the Rock- 
port Universalist church, Albert F. 
Ziegler, a Vacation Church School was 
carried on from August 3 to 18. Fifty- 
three children, representing eight 
churches, attended the school. Taking 
advantage of the beautiful natural re- 
sources of Cape Ann and the talented 
leadership available, the courses used 
led to an appreciation of God as ex- 
pressed in nature and a desire to create 
the beautiful for oneself. 

As an example of this unique com- 
bination of appreciation and creativity 
two things are worthy of special men- 
tion. The notebooks, which each pupil 
in the Junior Department prepared, 
were not only a collection of materials 
but a gentfine work of art. Two com- 
ments made by several children indicate 
the effectiveness of the learning ex- 
perience: “This is just the beginning 
for me. I know a lot more things I 
want to know about and put in my 
notebook,’ and “Mr. Ziegler, I want 
you to take my notebook to some 
hospital where there are children who 
can't have a sclrool like ours.” Four 
such notebooks were sent to the local 
hospital. 

The second noteworthy feature was 
a stained-glass window designed en- 
tirely by the children, each contributing 
a part of the whole. The sketching and 
painting were under the direction of 
Mrs. Hale Anthony Johnson, director 
of art for the Gloucester public 
schools. The window became the back- 
ground for the altar used in the closing 
service, thus creating an atmosphere 
for worship in a rather barren hall 
which had hitherto been considered a 
place unsuitable for such purposes. 

This summer project was an excellent 
example of a church, with most limited 
equipment, largely with untrained 
teachers, and with no previous experi- 
ence, providing a real program of re- 
ligious education by making the best 
use of what was available and by 
challenging a few trained leaders with 
a vision of what could be done. 

The school was under the super- 
vision of A. Edwin Grimes, field and 
parish worker for the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention. 


INSPECTION TO DISCOVER 
FIRE HAZARDS 


For a dime or ten cents in stamps the 
Interdenominational Bureau of Archi- 
tecture will forward a blank form for 
use in examining the church property 
to discover fire hazards. Address E. M. 
Conover, Director, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 
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ORDINATION OF 
RICHARD KNOST 


Richard W. Knost, recently elected 
minister of the Unitarian-Universalist 
church of San José, Calif., was ordained 
to the ministry on Wednesday evening, 
August 23, at a service in the sanctuary 
of Throop Memorial Universalist 
Church, Pasadena, Calif., of which Mr. 
Knost was a member before entering 
the Starr King School for the Ministry 
at Berkeley. as 4 

Rey. Peter H. Satnsom- of All Souls’ 
Church (Universalist - Unitarian) in 
Riverside gave the invocation. The 
scripture reading was by Dr. Raymond 
L. Forman of the First Universalist 
Church, Los Angeles. Dr. Charles 
Clare Blauvelt of Throop Memorial 
Church preached the ordination sermon. 
The ordination vows were given by Dr. 
Sheldon Shepard of the People’s Church 
of San Fernando Valley, and Dr. Edson 
Reifsnider, formerly dean of Ryder 
Divinity School of Lombard College, of- 
fered the ordination prayer. Dr. Ernest 
Caldecott of the First Unitarian Church, 
Los Angeles, gave the charge to the 
candidate, and Rev. Percy T. Smith, 
secretary of the California Universalist 
Fellowship Committee, welcomed Mr. 
Knost into the ministerial fellowship of 
the Universalist Church of America. 

Special music under the direction of 
Willard G. Smith, organist of Throop 
Memorial Church, was given by the 
choir. 

A reception for Mr. and Mrs. Knost 
followed the service. 


ROCKINGHAM ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALISTS 


In the year 1824 the Rockingham As- 
sociation of Universalists was organized. 
.In those early days there were seven 
Universalist churches in Southeastern 
New Hampshire — Dover, Freemont, 
Kensington, Kingston, Newfields, Nott- 
ingham and Portsmouth—and lay serv- 
ices were held for a time in. South 
Hampton. Today the Universalist 
church in Newfields is federated with 
two other Protestant churches, and at 
Freemont, Kensington and Nottingham 
only occasional services are held in the 
summer. 

On Sunday afternoon, August 20, 
representatives from the other three 
churches—Doyer, Kingston and Ports- 
mouth—gathered at Kingston for the 
120th annual meeting. be 

In the absence of the president. Rev. 
Harriet B. Robinson acted as leader. 
The devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. Clarence L. Eaton of Dover. 
Rev. Ernest A. Thorsell of Portsmouth 
delivered the sermon on “God’s Retribu- 
tion.” 

In the recess period the annual busi- 


ness meeting was held. Reports were 
read and officers elected. Five dollars was 
given to each of the following organiza- 
tions: The National Association of Uni- 
versalist Women, the General Sunday 
School Association, THe CHRISTIAN 
Leaver, and the Ferry Beach Park As- 
sociation, 

Officers elected were: President, Rev. 
Ernest A. Thorsell of Portsmouth; secre- 
tary, Miss Mabel Shedd of Portsmouth; 
treasurer, Mrs. Grace T. Hayden of 
Dover; auditor, Mrs. Emma G. Jeffs of 
Dover. 

Greetings were sent to Laurence 
Shorey, now in war service. He was 
for years an active member and officer. 

Recognition was made of those who 
had died. 

The second address was given by 
State Superintendent J. Wayne Haskell 
of Concord on “Church Efficiency,” in 
which Universalists were especially 
charged to be builders of a cheerful, 
wholesome mental life. 

The meeting was brought to a fitting 
close by a simple communion service 
conducted by Mr. Haskell. 

Following the meeting Mrs. Grace 
Bartlett, for the Kingston church, served 
fruit punch. The friends then adjourned 
to Kingston Lake Park and enjoyed a 
picnic supper together. 


UNIVERSALISTS MEET AT 
BEECHER CITY 


The seventy-fourth annual meeting of 
the Lower Wabash Association of Uni- 
versalist Churches was held at Beecher 
City, Ill., August 26 and 27. Hosts were 
Mr. and Mrs. Clare Cook and their 
daughter, Mrs. Katherine Cook Musser. 

On Saturday there was a discussion 
of Association matters, a sermon by Rev. 
Edward M. Minor, and an address by 
Rev. William J. Arms, superintendent 
of Universalist churches for Illinois, on 
“The Beginnings of the Universalist 
Church in America.” 

On Sunday morning Mr. Arms dealt 
with the mission of the Universalist 
Church. Mr. Minor conducted a me- 
morial service following the final busi- 
ness session of the afternoon, and Rev. 
William David Harrington of Metropolis 
gave the closing address. 

All sessions, as well as the basket 
dinner Sunday, following a custom of 
seventy-five years, were held at the 
Cook Chapel. Mr. and Mrs. Cook and 
Mrs. Musser were given a_ standing 
vote of thanks. : 

Officers elected were: Rev. Edward 
M. Minor, MHutsonville, president; 
Clarence Mann, Beecher City, vice- 
president; Mrs. Katherine Cook Musser, 
Beecher City, secretary, and Clive Hart- 
ley, Waltonville, treasurer. 

Next year’s meeting will be held at 
Hutsonville. 


_new hymnbooks. 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 

Among the Universalists and Uni-’ 
tarians participating in the tenth an- 
nual session of the Institute of World 
Affairs, held this year as usual at War- 
ner, N. H., were Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
H. Lester, now of Washington, D. C., 
Dr. and Mrs. Arthur I. Andrews 
of Warner, N. H., Mrs. Carol T. Res- 
tall of Melrose, Mass., and Mr. and 
Mrs. Warren J. Guild and Arthur War- 
ven Guild of Arlington, Mass. 


UNION SERVICES 
IN PORTSMOUTH 

The Universalist church of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., joined with the Baptist, 
Methodist, Congregational and Uni- 
tarian churches for summer services. 
These proved to be very successful. A 
capacity congregation filled the church 
July 30. 

A parsonage has been purchased, also 
The vestry has been 
painted and the kitchen enlarged. 


PARTY AT SCITUATE 

Miss Esther A. Richardson, general 
secretary of the Universalist Church of 
America, entertained a group of friends 
at her summer cottage in Scituate, . 
Mass., August 26. Following a swim at 
the beach in Egypt, a picnic luncheon 
was served in the garden. The guests 
included June Burns of Brookline, Mil- 
dred Orcutt of Somerville, Mrs. Lillian 
Dunn of Wakefield, Leona Haskins ‘of 
Hyde Park, Dorothy Thomas of Malden, 
Diane Ridgway of Malden, and R. F. 
Needham of Arlington. Assisting Miss 
Richardson were her sister Ruth, a 
cousin, Ellice Richardson, and Alice 
Dorr. 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
APPOINTED 

Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, first vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Universalist Women, has been elected 
president of the West Suburban Coun- 
cil of Church Women, Oak Park, Il. 
The Council comprises thirty churches. 

Mrs. James Henderson, a trustee on 
the Executive Board of the National 
A.U.W., has been re-elected recording 
secretary of the Federation of Women’s 


Church Societies of Rhode Island. 


CALLED TO STAFFORD 

Theodore Webb, who has been sery- 
ing the Congregational church of Sher- 
man Mills, Maine, has accepted a call 
to the Universalist church of Stafford, 
Conn. 


CONCERNING CUTS 

The cuts used in this issue have been 
loaned by the Christian Register and the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 
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“A NEW SENSE OF MISSION” 


The article in this issue, “A New Sense 
of Mission,” by Dr. Rolland E. Wolfe, 
is adapted from a paper presented to the 
Central Planning Council, Universalist 
Chureh of America, at Ferry Beach, 
Maine, July 27, 1944. 


NEW MEMBERS 
_ Previously reported, 548. 
| Maine. West Paris, 4. 
Massachusetts. Canton, 1. Everett, 
8. Worcester (First Church), 15. 
New York. Carthage, 5. New York 
(Church of the Divine Paternity), 7. 
Total, 583. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 224. 

California. Santa Paula, 4. 

Maine. Canton Point, 6. 
Paris, 4. 

Massachusetts. Attleboro, 6. Canton, 
9. Everett, 5. Saugus, 2. Stoughton, 
14. Waltham, 10. Worcester (First 
Church), 14. 

New York. Carthage, 18. New York 
(Church of the Divine Paternity), 2. 

Vermont. Chester, 5. Springfield, 6. 
Woodstock, 5. 

Total, 334. 


West 


PERSONALS 


Chaplain Brainard F. Gibbons of the 
Navy may now be reached on the 
USS. Mifflin, APO 207, c/o Fleet Post 
Office, San Francisco, Calif. 


Donald Erdman, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Erdman, who is in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve, has been sent to the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y., for study along engineering lines. 


Arthur Yates died suddenly August 
. 23 at the home of his daughter, wife 
of Rev. Edgar R. Walker, rector of the 
Episcopal church of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y. Mrs. Walker is the former 
Harriet Yates, former general field 
worker of the Universalist Church. 


Henry W. Felton of Montrose, Pa., 
is now secretary of the Susquehanna 
County (Pennsylvania) Humane Soci- 
ely u 


Rev. George H. Welch has resigned 
at Monson, Mass., and begun work as 
pastor of the Universalist church in 
Middletown, N. Y. 


DON’T PUT IT OFF! 
Write NOW for 


information on 


ANNUITY AGREEMENTS with 
the Universalist Publishing House 
which will bring you better than 


average income on your investment 


for LIFE. 


Address correspondence to: 


Rev. Charles A. Wyman 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Mr. Farquar, who since the resigna- 
tion of Rev. R. L. Weis in 1942 has 
been supplying the pulpit of the North 
Hatley, P. Q., Universalist church while 
taking postgraduate work at Bishop’s 
University, is now princigal of the West- 
mount (Montreal) High School. He 
took up his duties in September. 


Chaplain O. Herbert McKenney, Jr., 
U.S.A., who ‘is stationed at Camp 
Bowie, Texas, has just finished a leave 
of two weeks spent with parishioners at 
Palmer, Mass., with former parishioners 
at Machias, Maine, with Mrs. Mc- 
Kenney’s parents, Dr. and Mrs. John M, 
Ratcliff, and with his parents at Leom- 
inster, Mass. 


Chaplain Leonard C. Prater, travel- 
ing from the jungle to his new station 
on “a beautiful hospital ship,” sends 
greetings to all at Universalist Head- 
quarters. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, D. D., 
who underwent a major operation in 
Boston, and who was in hospital seven 
weeks, is now at his home in Danbury, 
Conn., well and active. 


Miss Jane Welch, St. Lawrence 741, 
daughter of Rev. George H. Welch of 
Middletown, N. Y., is now in charge of 
the bookroom at the American Uni- 
tarian Association. For the past three 
years she has been a radio announcer 
and writer of children’s songs. 


Rev. John E. Wood of Floral Park, 
L. I., Rev. Raymond J. Baughan of 
Newark, N. J., and Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway of Brooklyn were the Univer- 
salist preachers at the union summer 
services in Washington this year. 


Notices 


NEW YORK UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The 119th annual sessions of the Uni- 
versalist churches of New York State will 
be held in All Souls’ Universalist Church in 
Watertown, October 3, 4 and 5. The 
Association of Universalist Women, the 
Ministers’ Association, the State Sunday 
School Association and the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will hold their 
annual meetings at this time. Most helpful 
programs haye been arranged by each organ- 
ization. Reservations should be made 
through Mrs. C. C. Richardson, 133 Park 
Avenue, Watertown. ; 

Frep C. Lemune, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention will 
convene at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Monday, October 2, 1944, at 1:45 p.m., for 
the examination of Albert F. Ziegler, Gordon 
B. McKeeman and Robert G. Hosmer as to 
their fitness in purpose, character and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church. 

Cart A. Hempst, Secretary 
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INDIANA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The ninety-seventh annual session of the 
Universalist Convention of Indiana will be 
held in St. John’s Universalist Church, Mun- 
cie, on October 6, 7 and 8, for the hearing 
of reports, the election of officers and the 
transaction of any other necessary business. 

An amendment to the Constitution and 
Bylaws to include presidents of the auxiliary 
organizations as members of the Executive 
Board of the State Convention will be voted 
upon. 

Peart M. Mock, Secretary 


STATE CONVENTION 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The New Hampshire United Universalist 
Convention will be held at the Universalist 
church in Woodsville on Monday and Tues- 
day, September 25 and 26, 1944, for the 
hearing of reports, the election of officers, 
and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before it. 

J. Wayne Hasxetz, Secretary . 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
CONVENTION 

The 111th annual session of the Vermont 
and Quebec Universalist-Unitarian Conven- 
tion, the Women’s Association and church- 
school auxiliaries will be held at the First 
Congregational Unitarian Society, Burling- 
ton, Vt., from Wednesday morning, October 
11, into Thursday afternoon, October 12. 
Programs will be mailed to parishes and 
auxiliaries, leaders of associations and con- 
vention church units. Anyone interested 
and failing to receive program will please 
notify the convention secretary at 159 
Grove Street, Rutland, Vt. 

Free room and breakfast can be arranged 
by writing to Mrs. R. D. Robinson, 15 Lud- 
wig Court, Burlington, Vt., not later than 
October 5. 

Cartes H. Pennoyer, Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The Universalist Conyention of North 
Carolina Inc. will meet in annual session at 
the Red Hill church from Friday evening, 
September 29, until the afternoon of Sun- 
day, October 1. Business of the convention 
will be transacted at this time. 

Eart P. Marttrunws, Secretary 


MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION ‘ 
The annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Minnesota will be held at the 
Church of the Redeemer, 4600 Dupont 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, Thursday, 
October 5, at 11 a. m., for the hearing of 
reports, the election of officers and the 
transaction of any other business that may 
come before the convention. 
Tuomas J. Farmer, Secretary 


FREE 
A Prince Albert Coat 
Size 42 


Write to 
C. A. Starkey 


49 Allston Place, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition’ to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Muuarp H. Jencks, President 
Harotp E. B. Speicut, Dean 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments 
For announcement and information, 


address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Crackling 


“This theory of governing children 
by appealing to their reason isn’t all 
it’s made out to be,’ said a worried 
schoolteacher xecently. “A youngster 
needs a little spanking once in a while. 

“One of my boys had skipped ‘his 
classes, deceived his mother, been found 
out, and caused much unhappiness all 
round. I took him aside, and we had 
a heart-to-heart talk. Johnny sat still, 
looking at me intently. 

“T thought I was making great head- 
way. I never saw a child who seemed 
so absorbed, even fascinated, by my line 
of argument. But you can never tell. 
Just as I had reached the climax in my 
appeal to his better self a light of dis- 
covery broke over Johnny’s face. 

“Please, teacher,’ he said, ‘it’s your 
lower jaw that moves, isn’t it?’ °—Ea- 
change. 


A woman who did not understand the 
language of business went into the Bank 
of England to consult someone about 
her loan holding. The clerk to whom 
she talked happened to be rather a 
grave person. He inquired: 

“Ts it a case of conversion or redemp- 
tion, madam?” 

“Conversion? Redemption?” faltered 
the woman, “Er-pardon me, is this the 
Bank of England or the Church of Eng- 
land?”—Montreal Daily Star. 


The eight-year-old son of a professor 
of psychology was taken to see Fifth 
Avenue during a visit to New York. He 
stopped in amazement before the show 
window of a famous jeweler, where the 
use of invisible glass makes it appear 
that nothing but air separates the 
passer-by from the glittermg display. 
The boy gazed for a while then turned 
away, saying wistfully, “If I were not 
so well adjusted, I would reach in there 
and grab some of those jewels!”—Rocke- 
feller Center Magazine. 


“What kind of chap do you want to 
marry, then?” asked the young man after 
being turned down for the third time 
by his girl. 

“The man I want to marry,” replied 
the girl, “must be very strong of char- 
acter, tough, well up in the world, and 
admired by everyone.” 

“Well, you’re too late,” said her irri- 
tated boy friend. “Mrs. Churchill’s got 
him.” —Answers. 


“Work,” says an observant boy, “is 
something that other people think of for 
you to do. Play is what you think of 
yourself.”—The Schoolmaster. 


A woman, pricing a hat, gasped when 
told it was $15. 
“Why, there isn’t anything on that 
hat.” 

“You are paying for the restraint,” 
the saleswoman replied quietly —W atch- 
man-Hxaminer. 
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STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, | 
Berkeley, California 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 
tifie thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


Local and Suburban 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma+ 
nent guests, 

During the summer months there are accom- 
medations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


